Ws 


FOR 


Leaders of religious drama in the local church or on the colleg 
campus — Sunday school teachers and other workers with chi! 
dren, youth, and adults; directors of Christian education: min| 
isters; directors of student work; members of religious draml 
groups; professors of drama. i 


THE PROGRAM WILL INCLUDE .. 


Technical instruction, round table discussions, experimentation] 
rehearsals for productions, worship, fellowship, opportunity fo)” 
personal conferences, and recreation. Workshop groups will bij) 


provided in: 
¢ Creative Drama for Children — Beginning am 
Advanced Groups 
¢ Production — Beginning and Advanced Group) 
¢ Rhythmic Choir — Beginning and Advanced | 


Groups 
e Lighting — Beginning Group 
¢ Creative Drama for Youth 
D R; 4A M A ¢ Choral Speaking 
: ¢ Directing — Advanced Group 
WO RKSHOP ¢ Drama and Worship 
¢ Writing Religious Drama 


RE LIGIOUS ¢ Dramatic Interpretation — Beginning Group 
¢ Costuming 
GREEN LAKE, WISCONSIN, AUGUST 13-20, 1955 


WORKSHOP LEADERS ... 


Will be recognized specialists in religious drama, experts in the theater as well as experienced churchmen. The leadership in- |} 
cludes Barbara Anderson, Harold Ehrensperger, Patricia Lawrence Jewitt, Blanche Mullen, Arthur Risser, Amy Goodhue Loomis _ |} 
will be director, and Helen Spaulding, assistant director. | 


For further information, write Division of Christian Education, National Council of Churches, 79 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. | 


12th ireenationan WORKSHOP ww auvio-visuat eoucatio 


AMERICAN BAPTIST ASSEMBLY, GREEN LAKE, WISCONSIN 
SEPTEMBER 3 TO SEPTEMBER 9, 1955 - REGISTRATION $20.00 


THEME... “Using Audio-Visuals for Entisting and Developing Church Leaders’ 


PURPOSE: To provide time and resources for de- 


TOOLS THAT TEACH... 
veloping materials and leadership, for all who 


are seeking to use new and better tools for achiev- * WORKSHOF 
ing the Christian Mission. ¢ AUDIO-VISUAL KITS 


Are You a Leader of Leaders? 


You can get help for your important work of enlisting and developing leaders by attending 
workshop. 


Made Especially for You! 
A pamphlet called ‘‘AUDIO-VISUAL KITS FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION” 


WRITE NOW FOR: 
AUDIO-VISUAL KIT PAMPHLET — Single Copy Free — $4.00 Per Hundred e@ WORKSHOP FOLDER — Free 


ADDRESS: Department of Audio-Visual and Broadcast Education, 79 East Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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EDITORIALS 


Virgil E. Foster 


Sentiment or Justice 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN has 


long been a favorite concern in 
churches and church schools. It is 
easy to develop fervor about helping 
the first citizens of North America. 
It is time for that interest to become 
active as our government moves to- 
ward terminating trusteeship for 
Indians. 

At its March meeting, the Gen- 
eral Board of the National Council 
of Churches adopted a statement call- 
ing attention to the churches’ re- 
sponsibility “. . . to contribute to a 
constructive process of change as 
Indians face new adjustments to the 
American community.” 

If the transition is made -abruptly 
or in violation of solemn treaties this 
will deny to Indians the justice and 
respect for their heritage that every 
cultural group in America considers 
precious. 

We commend the Christian Cen- 
tury for its report of the situation in 
a recent series of articles. These will 
help any church to inform itself for 
constructive action. 

The General Board statement is 
available (single copies free, quantity 
prices upon request) from the Divi- 
sion of Home Missions, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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A Lesson from Golfers | 


A\S A GOLFER I can set the world’s worst record. Probably no amount 
of training would make me a good golfer, but even a little training would 
make me a better one than I am now. I never had the guidance s a “pro” 
and until I do Ill shoot ‘way over par. 

As a woodsman, I can swing an ax straight to its mark most of the time 
and do a fair job cutting down a tree, trimming it, and cutting it into posts, 
logs, or firewood. That’s because my father, who was an expert, taught me 
how to do it, showing me again and again the fine points of axmanship. 

Training does it, whether it’s golfing, chopping, cooking, selling, or teach- 
ing a church school class. Some folks don’t believe this and try to learn the 
hard way, by blundering through, disappointment after frustration, until they 
give up in defeat or find a rut of not-too-uncomfortable mediocrity and 
settle down into it. They don’t believe they can\learn anything from the ex- 
perience of other teachers. They just “have to do it my way.’ 


O THERS KNOW how it works out in rowing, running, skating, or swim- 
ming and figure they'll play it smart when it ccmes to teaching Christianity 
too; they'll learn how others succeed and pick up all the skill they can through 
training. 

They are the persons we'll find in the training conferences, workshops, 
institutes, laboratory schools, and conventions this summer. They will be 
listening to successful teachers share their insights, watching demonstrations, 
trying their hands at it under supervision, discussing basic principles, submit- 
ting their teaching problems for discussion, and filling note books with ideas 
worth trying out. 

They will be the persons who will have a thrilling year of teaching ahead 
of them. Training makes it easier. Training makes teaching successful, satisfy- 
ing, exciting. Training keeps teachers out of ruts, frees them for trying new 
ideas that make teaching interesting. Training helps them understand their 
pupils, the purpose of Christian teaching, the importance of what they are 
teaching, and how to teach it. 

One of the most encouraging developments in Christian education is 
the great increase during the last few years in the number of persons taking 
training. There has been a tremendous increase in the number of training 
institutes, workshops, demonstration schools, laboratory training schools and 
training conferences being held. Even so, only a small percentage of the 
2,741,929 church school teachers are taking training. But many more of them 
are taking it than was the case ten years ago. 


THE RELUCTANTS are catching on. They are beginning to see that train- 
ing pays. That it pays the teacher and that its big dividends accrue to the chil- 
dren, youth, and adults in their classes. 

It’s time for action. Many of the summer training opportunities came 
in June. Information about them is available through the denominational edu- 
cational offices and councils of churches. 

By far the largest and most unusual of these for 1955 will be the 
23rd International Sunday School Convention to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 27-31. See the article in this issue: “What and When at the Cleveland 
Convention.” 

A good woodsman gets that way by watching a woodsman who knows 
his job, listening while the skill is explained, trying it under supervision, and 
repeating the process under the guidance of other experts. That’s what hap- 
pens in teacher training schools, except that we are learning, through a simi- 
lar sharing of experience, how to be fishermen—fishers of men. 
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_ by Stanley I. Stuber 


2 “And he went down. with 

= them and came to Nazareth, 
and was obedient to them; 
and his mother kept all these 
things in her heart. And Jesus 
increased in wisdom and in 
stature, and in favor with God 
and man.” — Luke 2:51, 52 
RSV 


HEN we group the home, the 
church and the school to- 
gether we raise many different kinds 
of questions. Yet we feel, as Chris- 
tians, that they belong together and 
can contribute a great deal to each 
other in cooperation. When we be- 
_ gin to think in specific terms, in re- 
lation to people and programs, such 
cooperation takes on new meaning. 
In fact, the more we think about it, 
the more imperative such a, three- 
way proposition becomes. 


Jesus’ early training 

Jesus had the advantage of a reli- 
gious training which brought the 
home, school and synagogue into one 
system. He “increased in wisdom and 
in stature, and in favor with God 


practice in the home, and daily life 
was so filled with religion, that it 
was at that time impossible to sepa- 
rate the home from the church and 
the church from the school. 
Today, particularly in this coun- 
try, the situation is different. The 


and family matters. 
eel sro 


s on Our Protestant Faith 


ee. Church and Stool 


compartments, something of real 
value is lost—especially as we think 
in terms of the Christian way of life. 
Christianity claims the whole person 
as a unit, as a being, as a person- 
ality. It claims not merely the soul, 
but also the mind and the body. We 


therefore cannot really be Christian 


unless we have given our whole selves 
to Christ; unless we have as much 
of a religious experience in the home 
as we do in the church; unless we 
carry over into education the same 
kind of spiritual attitudes which we 
have discovered in Christian institu- 
tions. 


Protestantism and public schools 

Protestantism has always been a 
friend of the public school system. It 
provided the spirit of free inquiry, 
the desire for truth, the theologi- 
cal ground for democracy, in which 
public education can grow and ad- 
vance. Protestantism therefore has 
every reason to work in harmony 
with public schools and to help de- 
velop the proper relationship not only 
between the home and the school, 
but also between the school and the 
church. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that much more can be done in 
teaching religion in our schools than 
is now the case, without violating 
our basic principles of religious lib- 
erty. We certainly cannot afford to 
place one over against the other. 

We are concerned that our school 
system shall be sympathetic toward 
religion, and will take a positive, 
creative attitude toward it. 


The Christian home 

In Protestant churches there is a 
natural link between the church and 
the -home. Protestantism exalts mar- 
riage and the family; it brings to- 
gether in one enlarged circle worship 
in the sanctuary and Christian liv- 
ing in the home. Protestantism, not 
being content with a religion which 
can be completely fulfilled at the al- 
tar, insists that worship must also be 
carried back into the home—which 


becomes the practice ground for our 
Christian faith. This means that the 
road leading from the home to the 
church must be a two-way street in 
which our boys and girls, along with 
athers and mothers, not only go to 
church school, but bring the church 
school into the home to enrich it 
and to bless it. 

Religion in the home need not be 
formal. There will, of course, be grace 
at meals, devotional periods, and 
Bible study. But there will also be 
times of private meditation and the 
reading of religious books and maga- 
zines. In the truly Christian home 
religion will be a natural topic of 
conversation every day of the week. 
It will be lived as well as discussed. 
The home is the place for Christian 
training in preparation for the trials 
and temptations of the world. Those 
who have the advantage of a Chris- 
tian home are best prepared to make 
the most out of life, because they 
have come to know the meaning of 
sharing and the satisfactions which 
come from real Christian service. 


A new creation 

Modern life is so complex, and 
filled with so many fears, that the 
Christian is compelled, if he would 
save his soul, to live a simple, 
straight-forward, integrated life. He 
cannot endure being a Christian on 
Sunday and a pagan the rest of the 
week. He cannot live with himself 
unless he becomes in Christ a new 
creature, body, mind and spirit. 

Being a new creature in Christ, he 
is duty bound to tell others of his 
moral and spiritual discovery, and to 
help develop a social system in which 
the Christian spirit is supreme. The 
world is in great need of guiding 
Christian principles. We should not 
hesitate. The time has come to be 
consistently Christian, everywhere, 
every day of the year. 


PRAYER 

Our Heavenly Father, may we 
ever keep in mind that Jesus, as he 
went back to his home in Nazareth 
with his parents, “increased in wis- 
dom and in stature, and in favor 
with God and man.” Help us to 
grow in the same way, morally and 
spiritually. May our church give us 
the religious background which can 
be developed in our own home. And 
may the school and the church find 
that they have many things in com- 
mon.—Amen. 


RE YOU PLANNING a vaca- 

tion in the family car? Would 
you like to spot some points of inter- 
est a degree or two off the traffic- 
laden main highways? Places that 
may not appear on your road map 
and almost surely will not be listed 
in your guide book? 

Then plan to visit some of the 
many home mission centers in various 
parts of the country. If you are going 
by boat or plane, look up the sta- 
tions in Alaska or Puerto Rico. It 
could be that your next holiday trek 
may take you into the neighborhood 
of some home mission station where 
a visit would turn out to be the high 
point of your vacation. You would 
not get as much mileage on your car 
as if you dashed ahead as fast as you 
could go, but you would make new 
friends and have experiences that 
would enrich your family life and in- 
crease your usefulness to your local 
church. 

Thinking that you might be inter- 
ested in doing something like this, I 
sent out an inquiry to the various de- 
nominational home mission boards 
and had very interesting replies. On 
the basis of these our office has pre- 
pared a list of stations which you may 
profitably visit. In some cases an 
hour or two may give you a pretty 
good idea of the situation and pro- 
gram. At others, as in some of the 
mission schools running on a reduced 
summer schedule, you may be able 
to stay overnight. In all places you 
will meet interesting people devoting 


Miss Shotwell is Associate Secretary, Divi- 
sion of Home Missions, National Council of 
Churches. 
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Travel Time 


by Louisa R. Shotwell 


themselves wholeheartedly to work 
that is often pioneering in character 
and is always meeting a vital human 
need. 

If you are heading, for instance, 
for the great northwest in general, 
and Montana’s Glacier National Park 
in particular, you could introduce the 
children en route to some live twen- 
tieth century Indians. This you could 
do by swinging around by way of 
the Crow Indian Baptist Mission at 
Lodge Grass. Here you would see 
the locale of the new color film, Song 
of the Shining Mountains. You might 
even be lucky enough to shake hands 
with Mr. and Mrs. Mark Real Bird, 
their son Edison, and Edison’s friend 
Andy Yellow Mule, who play the 
parts of the Red Cloud family in the 
film. 

On the doorstep of Calvin Cool- 
idge’s favorite retreat in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, you can hard- 
ly escape passing through Rapid City, 
but if you did not know about the 
Community Center on Chicago 
Street, you probably would not get 


Before planning your vacation 
send for a copy of "Travel 
Time," a list of home mission 
centers in various parts of the 
country, together with the best 
season for visiting and the name 


and address through whom ad- 
vance arrangements should be 
made. Send your request to the 
Division of Home Missions, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 


to meet Rev. and Mrs. Percy Tibbets | 
and their Dakota Indian neighbors. | 
From them you will gain an under- 
standing of some of the problems In- 
dians today are facing, and some of 
the ways the church is helping. 

If the rigors of the northwest are 
not for you but you still like mountain 
driving, the Southern Highlands of- 
fer scenic grandeur and a mission sta- 
tion for every second corkscrew curve. 
You can see, for a few examples, what 
the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church is doing to lift the level of 
community living at the Red Bird 
Mission in Kentucky; or in Tennes- 
see, how the Congregational Chris- 
tians are serving at Pleasant Hill and 
the Presbyterians (U.S.A.) at Big 
Lick and the Methodists at Pittman 
Center in Sevierville. At Konnarock 
in southwest Virginia, the United 
Lutherans have transformed a feud- 
ing neighborhood into a friendly com- 
munity. 

For any skeptics who believe that 
denominational rivalries cannot be 
reconciled, the Scioto River Valley of 
southern Ohio offers a cheerful and 
enlightening spectacle. Here, minis- 
tering to the social and spiritual needs 
of thousands of defense community 
workers and their families, you will 
find no fewer than sixteen denomina- 
tions. A minister in the joint employ 
of the Ohio Council of Churches and 
the National Council coordinates 
their activities. es use 

There are mission schools and ‘hos- 
pitals; neighborhood houses and 
Christian centers; experimental group 
ministries like the East Harlem Pro- 
testant Parish in New York City; 
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“larger parishes’ in isolated rural 
areas, boat ministries in Alaska and 
off the rockbound coast of Maine, 
and the Evangelical and Reformed 
island ministry in northern Wiscon- 
sin. Whatever your route, you will 
almost surely find that the church 
has preceded you and is attempting 
a job worth your intelligent and sym- 
pathetic scrutiny. 

Most workers on home mission 
fields like company. It is true, how- 


ever, that too many callers can inter- 
fere with the performance of their 
job, and they appreciate most those 
visitors who make their plans in ad- 
vance. One denomination not only 
helps the traveller with his itinerary 
but sends him a folder called “How 
to Be a Welcome Guest!” 
Remember that advance planning 
by correspondence takes time; that 
missionaries are busy people; that if 
the mission station offers overnight 


J: Steiger 


accommodations, they may be on the 
primitive side; that you probably 
make your own bed and you certainly 
offer to pay for your meals and lodg- 
ing. 

We don’t want to make all this 
sound too hard, but we do want your 
visits to be a source of joy to the 
missionaries, and for you, yourself, to 
mean a deepened insight into what 
the church can mean in the lives of 
people. 


Adventuning with Gamily Camping 


by Gene and Mary Emma Hibbard 


RE we almost there?” asked Ai- 

leen from the back seat. The 
slanting sun’s rays seemed to leap 
from tree top to tree top as the family 
car rolled on through the beauty of 
forest and lakes in the Adirondack 
Mountains. From our maps and park 
folders we had selected Eighth Lake 
as our destination for the night. The 
miles of changing scenery had sped 
by as we passed the time in singing 
and learning new songs, or playing 
alphabet with the sign boards, when 
interest in scenery lagged. 

“Here we are,” we cried as the sign 
announced the park entrance ahead. 
We registered with the green-uni- 
formed park ranger and found the 
spot assigned us. In the midst of un- 
loading the tents and blankets, Larry 
came running breathlessly back 
through the evergreens. “Mother, 
Daddy, the lake is just over here.” 

We dropped everything, hurrying 
off to see another picture to be car- 


The Rev. Mr. Hibbard is minister of the 
Methodist Church at Newton Falls, Ohio. 
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ried in our memory of family camp- 
ing—a glorious sunset across the still 
lake, a white fluffy cloud, a silver 
canoe—a scene of enchantment. It 
was real, not on a technicolor screen. 
After an awesome pause mother 
commenced, ‘“The heavens declare the 
glory of God .. .” and as many of 
our family as could joined in. Then 
father’s voice started “Day is Dying 
in the West .. .” God’s benediction 


seemed to be with us as we returned 
to setting up camp. 
While some put up the tent and 


rolled out the bedding, others kindled 
a fire, and soon the smell of ham- 
burgers blending with the wood smoke 
and fragrance of the pine woods filled 
our nostrils. The beauty of this spot 
entranced us. It was three days be- 
fore we reluctantly took down the 
tent, packed the car, and started out 
for new adventure. 


How we got started 

We started camping as a family 
because we had each enjoyed camp- 
ing individually through scouting and 
church camping, and it was an inex- 
pensive way to spend a vacation. We 
discovered that cabins were available 
in some parks for folks like us who 
had no camping equipment. Then 
we acquired an umbrella tent, sleep- 
ing bags, and recently air mattresses. 

Aileen is now ten years old, Nancy 
eight, Larry six, and Diane two. As 
each new baby entered our family, 
we initiated him into the happy times 
of camping, sleeping first in the col- 
lapsible buggy, then the seat of the 
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car, and finally joining the others in 
the tent with a sleeping bag of his 
own. 

“Isn’t it a bother to collect and 
pack all the things necessary for the 
family to go camping?” or “Isn’t it 
expensive to acquire all the camping 
gear you need?” These questions are 
often asked by those who have never 

~camped as a family. 

“Make it simple,” is our answer. 
We take only the bare essentials. 

It’s amazing how little you really 
need. Clothing for warmth and rain, 
bedding for sleeping, a few utensils 
for cooking, and an ax or saw for 
gathering fuel are necessary. If you 
forget your matches or other supplies, 
there’s usually a grocery store near- 
by. We like our compact umbrella 
tent, but friends of ours have built a 
small trailer, and there is a variety 
of camping equipment to meet one’s 
needs and pocketbook. Some prefer 
more comforts while others like to 
sleep on the ground and “rough it.” 
We continuously marvel at our mod- 
ern car into which we can pack so 
much, even putting our recently ac- 


quired kyak on top! 


Where shall we go? 

We found a delightful spot within 
five miles of home where there were 
large boulder out-croppings providing 
a natural camp site. Farther afield 
there are many state and national 
camps with wonderful attractions and 
adequate facilities. From personal ex- 
periences we have found that New 
York State, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota have well- 
equipped parks. Most camp sites are 
equipped with a table and fireplace 
with water and sanitary facilities 
near-by. 

Requests to State Park Commis- 
sions and National Park Headquar- 
ters will bring information regarding 
camp areas. As church camping 
areas increase in number they may 
offer more opportunities for family 
camping. There’s variety enough to 
suit the tastes of those who enjoy 
swimming, boating, fishing, or just 
natural surroundings. 


We learn new skills 
Camping does something for our 


family! There is a leisurely pace 
about camp living. Nobody has to 
catch a bus at 7:30 a.m.; there’s no 
meeting to attend, or house to clean. 
Our busy lives need the refreshing 
experiences of leisurely living. We 
are all familiar with the 23rd Psalm 
and the thought “He restores my 
soul.” For us, living close to nature 
in God’s out-of-doors does just that. 

“Watch me_ now, Daddy,” called 
Aileen as she swung the ax, carefully 
aiming at her mark. Axmanship, fire- 
building, and outdoor cooking are 
among new skills that we learn to- 
gether through camping. Mother and 
Dad do not have a multitude of other 
duties to perform, so they can enjoy 
sharing their own interests with their 
children. 

Food cooked outdoors over the 
open fire, seasoned with wood smoke, 
really tastes good! We are partial 
to hunter’s stew, hamburger kabobs, 
bread on a stick, and potatoes baked 
in the coals. A picnic lunch packed 
in the morning tastes mighty good at 
noon on the beach or at the end of 
a long hike. Our motto is “simple 


Food cooked 
outdoors over 
the open fire, 
seasoned with 
wood smoke, 
really tastes 
good! 
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fare, but plenty of it,” 


to appease 
hearty appetites. 

Some campers prefer to cook on a 
gasoline stove and others use pre- 


dominantly canned goods to give 


mother a rest from cooking. How- 
ever, cooking is a family enterprise 
for us. There’s wood to gather, the 
fire to build, and a chance for Dad 
and the children to try their hand at 
pancakes or hamburgers. Aileen and 
Nancy delight in frying pancakes and 
eggs on, their individual buddy burn- 
ers. After we have all shared in the 
preparation of a hearty meal, we can 
gratefully sing, “For health and 
strength, and daily food, we praise 
thy name, O Lord.” 

Do you enjoy swimming, hiking, 
boating, or fishing? Larry first put 
his “head under” at Eighth Lake. 
Aileen started to swim at Alleghany 
Park, and Nancy first started to pad- 


_ dle the kyak while we were camping. 


Whether one is an expert swimmer 
like our dad, or just a splasher like 
Diane, the waterfront is a glorious 
place. 


We make nature discoveries 

At Allegheny State Park in New 
York State our neighboring campers 
told us about their discovery of the 
beaver dams. We caught their en- 
thusiasm and spent hours watching 
the industrious little beavers bringing 
food for their families. God surely 
has planned a variety of ways to care 
for all his creatures! We watched 
the graceful deer swiftly running 
through the woods and the black bear 
lumbering through our camp-site look- 
ing for loot! At one camping spot 
we adopted two pet chipmunks, “Jim- 
my and Janey,” who consumed our 
left-over food. Observing wild life in 
its many forms helps one to realize 
the wonder of God’s creation. Nancy 
collects stones, mother watches for un- 
usual ferns, while daddy helps us to 
listen for the bird calls. Increasing 
understanding of birds, trees, flowers, 
and animals helps us realize that 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
ness thereof.” 

“What do you do when it rains?” 
asked a friend. Summer showers may 
dampen spirits for a while, but sum- 
mer suns soon dry out both clothing 
and spirits. One summer a quick 
wind storm swept across Lake George 
threatening to blow off our tent, and 


‘leave us stranded. But we held on, 


and weathered the storm, learning 
that we must take the storms along 
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with the balmy breezes. Our children 


are so accustomed to luxurious com- 
forts that it’s good to feel the near- 
ness to the “elements.” A camper 
learns to “take it with a smile.” 

Woods and mountains contain end- 
less trails for the adventurous hiker. 
Our family was thrilled, after hiking 
over sand dunes, to catch sight of a 
huge eagle’s nest high in a pine tree 
in Ludington State Park, Michigan. 
We have listened to the fish stories of 
the fishermen and have known their 
joy of pulling in the catch. 


Camping unifies the family 

Camp neighbors are usually good 
neighbors. One night we joined some 
new friends around their camp-fire 
to celebrate their daughter’s birthday. 
The usual roasting of marshmallows 
was followed by swapping stories of 
camp experiences. A new friendship 
had started. New playmates for the 


children and rich associations for 
parents often follow these new 
aquaintances, 


If one member of the family is not 
enthusiastic about some sport en- 
joyed by the others, he will usually 
“go along” and perhaps end up by 


sharing in the fun. 

Family camping can unify the 
family through planning together, liv- 
ing together, and feeling God’s pres- 
ence. As parents, we try to be alert 
for the unpredicted moments when 
we can catch the awe and wonder 
of God’s world. Viewing a majestic 
snow-capped peak, gazing at the 
starry summer heavens, watching a 
quietly grazing fawn, or standing be- 
fore a mighty waterfall may become 
moments filled with an upsurge of 
“Praise to the Lord.” If the family 
has learned hymns and familiar 
psalms at home or while traveling 
they can share together in song and 
scripture as well as in quiet medita- 
tion when these experiences come. 

Family camping? Yes, we are for 
it. The precious few days of family 
camping live on throughout the whole 
year through our kodachrome pic- 
tures and our camp _ scrap-book 
which we can share with our friends. 

NOTE: Families should secure in- 
formation from the state or federal 
park service concerning accommoda- 
tions available for camping in the 
parks they wish to visit, as condi- 
tions vary greatly and some parks 
are crowded at certain times. 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 


For parents this issue has several fine articles. "Travel Time" and ''Ad- 
ventures with Family Camping" give excellent suggestions for vaca- 
tions. "Children's Faces Looking Up" tells how to use spontaneous ex- 
perience in worship. "Babies Tell Their Parents’ is on the importance 
of early experiences in the life of a child. These articles are brought 
with best wishes for Christian Family Week. 


Teachers will find several articles planned especially for them, includ- 
ing, Has This Happened Where You Live?" (youth); "The Children 
Teach, Too” (junior); "Recreation Is How You Plan it” (junior high); 
"Teaching the Bible with Movies," (junior); and ‘Answering Questions 


with Pamphlets” (preschool). 


For planning summer activities the articles, “"VCS—A Part of the 
Whole," and "Confessions of a Camp Counselor" will be of help. 


July-August Special Issue 
“Equipment for Religious Education" 


It is time to send in advance orders for extra copies of this special 
issue. It will contain nearly 100 pictures of items of equipment, as well as 
articles on the use of equipment in various phases of the program. Orders 
received before May 31 will help the editors determine the number of 


copies to print. 


This issue will be published a week or ten days early so that it can 
be used in late June leadership training enterprises. 


Every teacher will find the articles on the use of equipment helpful. 
Every church can use this issue in checking the adequacy of its equipment. 
New churches will find it indispensable in planning equipment purchases- 


in 


Has This Happened Where You Live? 


The energy and idealism of young people are channeled into 


activities of great value through the community youth councils 


by Donald O. Newby 


Te YOUNG MAN stood prayer- 
fully before the altar long after 
other delegates had gone. It had 
been a moving experience. Never 
before had he felt the spirit and the 
challenge now present. In deep hu- 
mility he prayed that, if found wor- 
thy, he might serve in this great 
movement. It was at the close of 
the first meeting of the International 
Missionary Council in 1910, in which 
he had served as a steward. The 
young man was William Temple, lat- 
er to become Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and one of the leaders in the 
development of the World Council 
of Churches. 

Such a story of the role of youth 
in the growth of the ecumenical 
movement could be told again and 
again, substituting only names and 
places. One leader in attendance 
at a study conference of the World 
Council of Churches summed this up 
by saying that he felt as though 
he were attending an alumni reunion 
of the World Student Christian Fed- 
eration. 

Both the student movement and, 
in many countries, the youth move- 
ments rooted in local communities, 
have contributed much to the world 
aspects of the ecumenical movement. 

Roderick French, chairman of the 
United Christian Youth Movement, 
United States, was elected recently 
to the position of chairman of the 
Youth Department of the World 
Council of Churches. He is the first 
American and the youngest person 
ever to serve in such a capacity. 

Youth councils are a_ training 
ground for ecumenical leadership in 
the national and world field but they 
are more than that. It is their work 
in the community that is most im- 
portant. Their varied activities are 
indicated by the concerns of the Unit- 


The Rev. Mr. Newby is Associate Executive 
Director, Department of Youth York and of 
the UCYM, Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches. 
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Delegates fo the 

Conference on Lake 

take a census by actually conducting one in 
nearby Williams Bay. 


UCYM Central Training 


Geneva learn how to 


ed Christian Youth Movement in the 
areas of Christian Faith, Christian 
Witness, Christian Outreach, Chris- 
tian Citizenship and Christian Fel- 
lowship. 


They serve their churches 

The ministry of each church to 
youth can be strengthened when its 
young people work with those in oth- 
er churches in a youth council. For 
instance, in a small community there 
was a church which had no youth 
program. Instead of inviting the 
youth of that church to their groups, 
the youth officers of three other 
churches offered to help them build 
their own. They were aware that 
there was a need for a strong youth 
program in that church. 


A religious census of all youth was 
carried on by another council, to 
strengthen the youth fellowships and 
to reach all young people in the com- 
munity. As a result each church re- 
ceived a “responsibility” list much 
longer than its previous “prospect” 
list. 

A “Youth Go to Church” emphasis 


_is a-part_of the program of dozens of 
~youth councils in Ohio each Novem- 


ber. 

In addition to reaching more youth 
there is the problem of keeping them. 
This involves meeting their needs so 
that they will continue to participate. 
This problem has been faced by sev- 
eral youth councils. Better leadership 
in the local church is the key to 
meeting these needs. “Tackle Teams” 
were used by the Spokane Youth 
Council to study problems of youth 
in their city and to acquaint local 
church groups with the problems and 
the program helps that would help 
solve them. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, work- 
shops on recreation, song leading, and 
worship, followed later by workshops 
in each of the five commission areas 
listed above, prepared youth of local 
groups for effective leadership. In 
another community the council com- 
piled a list of program resources 
available in their area. This included 
books and audio-visuals in church, 
public libraries, and agencies as well 
as a “leaderography’—a list of per- 
sons with special skills, experiences, 
or training who might be used. ° 

The annual Church Vocations Con- 
ference sponsored by the United 
Christian Youth Fellowship of Chi- 
cago is another type of service pro- 
vided to local churches. Outstand- 
ing leaders are enlisted to give youth 
information and guidance on voca- 
tions. 

The importance of youth work has 
become apparent to local churches 
through the special events promoted 
by youth councils, particularly during 
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A city youth council, having studied the problems and needs of the 


youth in its community, is planning special projects to be carried on 


Youth Week, which is observed each 
January. 


Together they serve the community 
Through a youth council Chris- 
tians can make a unified witness to 
their community. “It seems to me 
that we are finally doing the thing 
we've been talking about in Sunday 
school all our lives,” was one boy’s 
evaluation of a weekend work camp. 
As one of its projects the youth coun- 
cil in Livingston County, Missouri 
had made repairs at the home for 
the aged. The residents at the home 
enjoyed the day’s companionship with 
the young people and felt that this 
physical labor proved the concern of 
these young Christians for them. 

In other communities weekend 
work camps resulted in the following 
accomplishments: a recreation area 
in a crowded section of town; the re- 
habilitation of a crossroads country 
church; assistance in harvesting and 
canning crops for a county home for 
the aged; and redecoration of an 
apartment for a lonely, elderly woman 
who depended upon rental of the 
apartment for her living. . 

A thorough study of the commu- 
nity—of its problems, its government, 
its services, has proven of great help 
to youth and to community leaders. 
The Oak Park, Illinois, youth coun- 
cil found that there was need for 
Christian recreation, particularly aft- 
er high school sports events. They 
took steps to organize the “Igloo,” a 
teen-age center with a Christian pur- 
pose. 


Through their television program 


“Youth in Action” the youth in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, make their wit- 
ness to the community. Such a united 
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during the year. 


witness is encouraged in many cities 
by the willingness of newspapers and 
radio and television stations to give 
space and time for use by interde- 
nominational groups. 


They help others 

Efforts to serve others beyond the 
community are a natural result of 
the “togetherness” experience of a 
youth council. 

A canvas of all hospitals and doc- 
tors’ offices to ask for vitamin sam- 
ples was started by a young girl in 
one community. Having spent sev- 
eral years in a German refugee camp, 


‘she told of the great need in such 


camps for vitamins. 


In Oak Ridge, Tennessee, a “Trick 
or Treat” Hallowe’en project to col- 
lect needed items for Church World 
Service was the first cooperative ef- 
fort among Christian youth. 


te, SPORES ec 


“We choose to send books now 
rather than bombs and boys later” 
was the message of the Indianapolis 
Christian Youth Council last Youth 
Week. Results of their project were: 
3,930 pounds of books sent overseas 
at a cost of $116.58; five cartons of 
books given to the Children’s Guar- 
dian Home; and seven cartons of 
novels given to various hospitals in 
the city. “Books Instead of Bombs” 
was a Youth Week project of many 
youth councils who had realized the 
need for Christian literature and text- 
books. by millions of persons in Africa 
and Asia who are learning to read 
English. 


They practice world Christian 
citizenship 

That Christians are citizens of a 
world community and serve one an- 
other as brothers is clearly seen in 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Early each Easter morning the Abilene, Kansas Youth Council presents a drama- 
tization of the Bible story on grounds of the Brown Memorial Home, two miles 
from the city. The young people have constructed a permanent sepulchre made 


of natural rock and dirt, and plan other outdoor settings. 


They have entire 


charge of the presentation, including costumes, music, staging, and promotion. 
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In a permissive class atmosphere children 
reveal unusual religious insights 


by Edith W. Simester 


HE THIRD GRADE CLASS in 

the weekday school was talking 
about the effects of anger. They 
noted that when we are angry we 
not only hurt the ones with whom we 
are angry, but often turn on those 
we love. It also results in making us 
unhappy. 

Betsey confessed, “Yesterday I was 
angry at the teacher because she 
made me wait after school. When I 
went outside, my little brother was 
waiting for me. He said we had bet- 
ter hurry so as not to keep daddy 
waiting. I was mad, so I hit him. 
I knew that was wrong, and then I 
was angry at myself.” 

A weekday religious education 
teacher has many experiences such as 
this, in which children show sincerity 
and insight that are a challenge to 
adults. Sometimes there are prob- 
lems to solve. At times she finds chil- 
dren, are able to work out their own 
solutions with a little guidance. The 
following illustrations from one year 
of teaching picture a few sample 
situations. 

On United Nations Day the class 
had been talking about the whole 
world as God’s family. When it came 
time for the prayer period, the 
teacher suggested, “Perhaps some of 
you would like to pray today. No 
one has to, but some of you may 
want to do it.” 

Several of the children prayed 
typical child prayers, thanking God 
for parents, school, food, and two or 
three included the United Nations. 
One boy asked God to bring peace 
in the world. Then golden-haired 
Penny prayed with rare inspiration: 

“Dear Father, help us to bring 
peace in the world so there won’t be 
more homes bombed and parents and 
children, killed. And take care of the 


Miss Simester was formerly a teacher of 
weekday religious education in Delaware, 
Ohio. She is now studying journalism at Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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boys who are fighting on both sides. 
Amen.” 

Penny’s prayer of simple faith and 
love, even for those on the other side, 
moved the teacher deeply. As she 
thought about it and other experi- 
ences in classes, she realized that she 
was not teaching religion; she and 
the children were learning together 
the meaning of religion in all of life. 

Another day when the time for 
prayer came, Howard, his black eyes 
snapping, asked, “Mrs. S—, can we 
pray like the oatmeal people do?” 

“How is that, Howard?” asked 
Mrs, S—. 

“You know, just be quiet and don’t 
say anything; just feel God inside.” 

“Oh, you mean like the Quakers.” 

“Yeah, that’s it, Quaker Oats. Can 
we?” 

The teacher felt that she should 
correct the error, but since the chil- 
dren saw nothing funny about it, she 
decided it was more important to 
meet the child’s need of silent prayer. 

When restlessness indicated that 
quiet time should end, Mrs. S— 
spoke. “The Quakers sometimes feel 
that in their quiet time God has told 
them something they should share 
with others. Did any of you have 
an experience like that?” 

Danny said seriously, “I have to 
tell mine to Mrs. Jones. May I?” 

“Surely, Danny, if that is what 
you think is right,’ answered Mrs. 
S—. 

“You see,” explained Danny as he 
walked toward the door, “I pulled 
Libby’s hair first, but I let Mrs. Jones 
punish Libby when she saw Libby hit 
me.” 

As the door closed on Danny, 
Betsey on the front row looked up 
starry eyed and said, “I feel as if I 
had been in a bright new world.” 

“Do you know how I felt?” asked 
Tommy across the aisle. “I felt 
funny.” 

Just then the bell for recess rang. 


As the children went out to play, 
Mrs. S— silently thanked God for 
Danny and Betsey, — and Tommy, 
too. 

In November, the American 
Friends Service Commitee sent our 
class a collection of pictures made 
by children of many countries. After 
looking at the pictures and discuss- 
ing them; the boys and girls decided 
they would like to do something for 
boys and girls like the ones who had 
made the pictures. 

They knew that many children in 
Asia and Europe needed food, so the 
first plan was to send milk. Then 
Sandra remembered something. “One 
time my father and mother went 
away. I was so lonesome I couldn’t 
eat. The only thing that helped was 
to play with my doll.” Wise little 
Sandra added, “If those boys and 
girls haven’t homes, lots of people 
will send them food. I think we 
ought to send them toys.” 

Quickly the others agreed. Bruce 
had another bright idea. “This 
ought to be our present to them like 
the pictures they made for us. We 
ought to earn this money specially, 
or give up something to save money.” 

Bruce’s suggestion required some 
discussion, but at last the children 
agreed that they would not ask their 
parents for any of this money. It 
would be their own giving. 

As the money came in some of 
the children told how it was ob- 
tained. Wendy washed dishes all 
three meals instead of just one. 
Bobby cleaned the cellar and the 
garage. Ken shoveled snow for four 
neighbors. Susie brought a dollar she 
had been saving for months to get 
a special belt that her mother 
thought she didn’t need. She decided 
she’d rather get a toy for a home- 
less child than have that belt. Others 
gave up movies or ice cream or candy 
bars or birthday money. Some, of 
course, had broken over and asked 
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_ The last class before Christmas 
they laid their gifts on the white 


table and sang, “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow” with more 
joy than we usually hear it sung. 


One day early in the new year, the ' 


story in class was about Toby, who 
lived in the time of Jesus. He ac- 
cidentally broke a big water jar in 
front of a shop. When the owner 
saw the broken jar, he was very 
angry and began to blame a strange 
merchant who had stopped to water 
his camel. Though the stranger had 
passed on, Toby’s conscience troubled 
him at letting another carry the 
blame for what he had done. He 
confessed and offered to work to pay 
for the broken jar. 


The story reminded some of the 
children of their own experiences. 
“One day I broke a window on pur- 
pose with a stone, and I never did 
tell on myself,’ admitted Billy. “I 
bet Jesus don’t think much of me,” 
he added. 

Wallena remembered, “One day 
my girl friend and I wanted ten 
cents and we didn’t have it. Her 
sister had some coke bottles. We sold 
five and got a dime and Spent it. 
Later I got mad at Nancy. I went 
up to her door and rang the bell. 
I was going to tell her sister that 
Nancy took the bottles. Then, may- 
be it was Jesus talked to me. When 
Ruth opened the door I told her I 
took the bottles and would pay when 
I could. When Nancy heard what I 
said, she wasn’t mad any more.” 

Frankie looked thoughtful as he 
said, “Sometimes when my dad is 
drunk, I snitch money off’n him. 
That’s how I got my money for chil- 
dren overseas. Would Jesus think that 
was bad?” 

The teacher knew that children 
sometimes make up stories to fit the 
occasion; but it is better to take them 
seriously than to doubt them con- 
stantly. Therefore, at recess she talked 
to each of the children. She asked 
Billy whether he had considered do- 
ing anything about the broken win- 
dow. 

“Un-huh,” replied Billy. “I told 
them I’d rake their yard for 25 cents. 
I usually charge 50 cents, but I 
didn’t tell them. They said they’d do 
their. own, so I let it ride.” 

“Do you feel that you have done 
all you can?” the teacher asked. 

“T still feel funny about it inside,” 
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"God did, too, write the Bible with his finger, didn't he, teacher?" is a question 
the weekday teacher sometimes is asked. 


Billy admitted. They were both quiet 
a few moments. Then, twisting his 
foot, Billy asked hesitantly, “I don’t 
hafta tell them I did it, do 1?” 

“T can’t answer that, Billy,” the 
teacher replied. “You know that an- 
swer.” 

There was another silence; then 
Billy nodded, “Yeh, I guess I can 
figure it out,” and ran off. The teach- 
er never learned the end of the story. 

In their conversation, Wallena told 
the teacher that she had never 
thought that Nancy might turn the 
blame on her. Her change of plan 
was sudden and unpremeditated. 
That is why she thought Jesus had 
something to do with it. Since Nancy 
was in the class, the teacher was sure 
the story was essentially true. She, 
too, felt that Jesus had inspired the 
change. 

Frankie’s case was harder. He 
thought he should have given the 
money he took from his drunken 
father to his mother, so that she 
could buy food. Since his dad often 
spent so much on drink that there 
was not enough left for food, Frankie 
thought it would have been all right 
to “snitch” money for that purpose. 

Under such circumstances, the 
teacher found it hard to philosophize 
on ends and means. Frankie also 
thought it was all right to gamble if 
you used the money to help others. 
He agreed that one should not steal 
from a store even to get money to 
help others; but he thought it was 


different with his dad. The teacher 
had to be satisfied for that day with 
planting seeds that she hoped would 
grow into higher ethical standards. 

Anyone who deals with children 
knows that they can ask difficult 
questions. A_ religious education 
teacher gets an endless stream, some 
rather easy, some very profound, 
some almost impossible to explain to 
young children, 

“Who made God?” “Who was 
God’s father?” “Was God born be- 
fore the dinosaurs?” “Sure, God was 
born on Christmas, wasn’t he, teach- 
er?” “Won’t you go to hell and burn 
up if you tell a lie?” “My mother 
told me to ask you who the sons of 
Adam and Eve married.” “God did, 
too, write the Bible with his finger, 
didn’t he, teacher?” “Are there really 
ghosts?” 

When such theological questions 
arose the teacher had to satisfy the 
children and their parents and be 
honest with herself. Biblical inter- 
pretation, the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the problem of first cause, had to be 
discussed so that they had meaning 
for the child, would not confuse par- 
ents of varying theological beliefs, and 
yet expressed her sincere convictions. 

One day Gwen announced, “My 
grandma says there is a really debbil. 
She seen him and talked to him.” 
The children giggled and Gwen 


‘looked abashed. 


The teacher questioned Gwen about 
her imaginings. Had she ever had a 
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pretend friend or believed in garden 
fairies? Gwen said she used to have 
a pretend friend that slept with her 
until she was eight. She had often 
talked with this friend, and she had 
seemed very real. 

“Well, then,” the teacher pointed 
out, “you can understand how the 
devil could be so real to your grand- 
mother that she could see and talk to 
him. You know now that your friend 
was pretend; but your grandmother 
still finds the devil real.” 

Bobby came to class one day say- 


ing, “My mom says if you don’t be- 
lieve God wrote the Bible, I can’t be 
in your class no more.” 

The teacher replied, “Have you 
told your mother what you have 
learned from the Bible, Bobby? Tell 
her how God spoke to Moses and 
Samuel and Jeremiah. Then tell how 
he has spoken to you. If your mother 
still thinks you are learning what is 
wrong, I'll talk to her.” 

The teacher never heard more 
about it, and Bobby continued in 
class. 

Another day the teacher was hav- 


ing a hard time explaining how Jesus 
and God could be one and still be 
different. Norman helped out. “T 
know how it is,” he said. “Sometimes 
you know the answer to a question 
but you can’t tell it to the teacher. 
I guess it’s like that with a lot of 
these things. Inside you know about 
God, but you can’t explain it all.” 
As the teacher accepted Norman’s 
help, she understood better than ever 
the words of Jesus, “Truly, I say to 


-you, whoever does not receive the 


kingdom of God like a child shall 


not enter it.” 


Reeneation Ja piney “You Plan St 


by Edward L. Schlingman 


UZZ ALEXANDER and Paul 
Randolph were discussing the 
junior high party Buzz had attended 
at Faith Church the night before. 
“Boy, it was fun!” exclaimed Buzz. 
“Yeah? I’ll bet!” rejoined sophis- 
ticated, thirteen-year old Paul. 

“No kidding, we had a swell time. 
We played a lot of games I never 
heard of before!” 

“Like what?” retorted unmovable 
Paul. 

“Shucks, I don’t remember many 
of the names—but I do know we had 
a lot of fun.” Buzz continued to ad- 
vertise his good time: “We had tried 
some of them before, but most were 
new. Even the old ones were more 
fun than I can remember they were 
before.” 5 

“That’s because you had Jim Black 
and Dot Hardy there to help you. 
They're the only two grown-ups in 
the whole church you can have any 
fun with!” 

“Paul, the funny thing is that Jim 
led the first game and Dot led some 
singing at the end but the rest of the 
time we did it. Hazel did one, so did 
George and Pete. Even Lillian did a 
good job on ‘Ach Ja’ and she never 


The Rev. Mr. Schlingman is Director of 
Camps and Conferences for the Board of 
Christian Education and Publication, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 
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This is another article in the special series planned 
with the cooperation of the committee on junior high work 


did anything like that before.” 

What has been the past experience 
of these two boys to make the one 
enthusiastic, while the other is skep- 
tical? What does recreation have to 
offer to the average junior high in 
the local church? What are the re- 
sponsibilities of the adult counselor 
and the junior high himself? 


The role of the adult 

While good fun often appears to 
be spontaneous, it rarely “just hap- 
pens.” It is usually the result of hours 
of planning program elements, adapt- 
ing resources to our situation and 
adjusting oneself to include twelve, 
thirteen, and fourteen-year-olds in the 
planning and execution of the pro- 
gram. : 

When the local church faces its 
responsibility for nurturing the whole 
person the necessity for including 
creative recreation becomes clear. It 
is not enough, however, merely to 
recognize the importance of _ this 
phase of Christian education. It 
means the enlistment of people who 
are interested in helping to develop 
well balanced Christian personality. 

Just as the church’s educational 
program is Christian only when it is 
person-centered, so also must be the 
church’s recreational program. Re- 
gardless of the source of our ma- 
terial, the leadership techniques we 


have developed, and our originality 
in program building—if we lose sight 
of the young person in the center, 
we have worked for naught. 

It is true that junior highs must be 
“led” on many occasions. However, 
this does not mean that “we do for 
him;” rather, “we do with him!” 
Junior highs need the help of conse- 
crated leaders. Nevertheless, they ap- 
preciate the sense of importance 
which comes from being put on their 
own. Given a chance to lead, they 
often surprise us with their response. 


The junior high leads 

During the past summer Bob 
Strong was camp counselor for a 
group of junior high boys. The pe- 
riod of recreation each evening was 
in the hands of one or another of the 
small living groups, but these play 
times had not been going well. The 
problem was discussed once or twice 
in the counselor’s meetings. The lack 
of success was not because the adults 
who led had failed to plan or lacked 
ingenuity. Bob was of the opinion 
that the kids themselves should do 
the leading as well as help in the 
planning, but the other leaders were 
skeptical. 

When it came time for Bob’s group 
to take charge, he talked the matter 
over with his boys, and some inten- 
sive planning resulted. Bob suggested 
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Junior highs and their leader plan a period of recreation. The adult adviser is 
indispensable, but in a “behind-the-scenes' capacity. 


activities which might be tried. He 
demonstrated some techniques of 
leadership. But the boys themselves 
spent a good part of the day prac- 
ticing their parts. An air of mystery 
pervaded this area. At supper they 
all wore smug, amused expressions. 

That night they led the recreation 
period. Bob helped. He played a big 
role by merely identifying himself with 
the group, “shushing” other campers 
so that his boys’ instructions could be 
clearly heard. It was the best night 
the camp had had, and other leaders 
were wise enough to take their cue 
from Bob Strong’s gang. 


That was also the reason Buzz 
Alexander had had such a good time: 
Jim Black and Dot Hardy saw the 
value of having junior highs lead 
junior highs. They kept in mind the 
individual and his growth as they 
planned. ; 

We need to realize, however, that 
this approach does not develop over- 
night. Just the leader’s expressed de- 
sire that junior highs do their own 
leading does not make it so. They 
have to be shown the advantages of 
this. It means planning well in ad- 
vance—possibly six to ten months in 
advance in a local church. 

We might start with one individual 
who is willing to launch out in lead- 
ing one simple game. That may take 
_ but four or five minutes out of the 
whole evening; but it is a start. It is 
surprising how often junior highs take 
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hold after small beginnings and in 
a short time are guarding very jeal- 
ously their prerogative to take care 
of their own programs. 

But let no adult leader ever feel 
he isn’t necessary to this whole plan- 
ning process. While the junior high 
might not show it, he depends tre- 
mendously on the help and under- 
girding he receives from his adult 
adviser. In fact, a junior high will 
be at a loss without this help, and 
his sense of security will be under- 
mined. The adult adviser is indis- 
pensable, but in a “behind-the- 
scenes” capacity. 


Adventure with good fun 

The choice of wholesome activities 
is a responsibility of the adult coun- 
selor. There is so much that is trashy 
and so few really good opportunities 
available in the commercial field 
(which field the youngster knows 
best), that the task of raising the 
level of taste for recreation is one of 
the major jobs of the adult leader. 

The areas of folk games, tradi- 
tional board games, puzzles, folk mu- 
sic—all elements which have been 
shared for generations by péople of 
our own and other lands—can be 
a continuous source of adventure.The 
church in the past decade has been a 


pioneer in using these treasures from: 


abroad. Those local groups which 
have taken advantage of such re- 
sources have found their recreation 
programs prospering. 


In this era of “spectatoritis,” the 
junior high crowd is more eager for 
active recreation than any other age 
group. One leader was overheard to 
say, “Brother, they wear you out, for 
they are always ready to come back 
for more, even when you are dead 
on your feet, but how you love ’em 
for wanting to learn new things.” 
That about describes the junior high. 


Everyone participates 

Thus, we plan with each indi- 
vidual in mind, but at the same time 
with all of them in mind. We need 
no spectators; fun comes from being 
a part of everything that is planned. 
Our young people want to be active 
participants. We must plan our ac- 
tivities so as to give them that chance. 
Some may lead games; some lead 
singing; some help with decorations; 
some prepare refreshments; some run 
necessary errands; others just follow. 
But all are a part, a vital, active part. 

Leaders of junior highs must un- 
derstand their need for independence 
and interdependence. There are 
times when the junior high should 
be on his own, without item by item 
planning having been done. In other 
words, there should be “free nights” 
at the church when he need not be 
part of a group program, but share 
in: activities of his personal choosing. 
For such times physical equipment is 
needed. He can share in making the 
equipment himself. He will take bet- 
ter care of it for it will be his. 

Fun is based on: (1) democratic 
Christian leadership, (2) a person- 
centered program, (3) plans which 
include all in the activities, (4) self 
development, resulting from oppor- 
tunities to plan and execute, (5) a 
sense of self-sufficiency arising from 
the ability to supply the equipment. 

The church which challenges adults 
to a cause like this will hold its Buzz 
Alexanders, and the Paul Randolphs 
to full participation. It is fun to work 
with this age group and watch them 
grow in Christian grace. But this 
means just as much prayerful sacri- 
fice on the part of adult leaders as 
does the preparation of a worship 
service, a discussion series, or an evan- 
gelistic meeting. 

The fun for the adult leader comes 
from knowing that junior high young 
people enjoy being and sharing with 
their adult friends because they know 
that the adult friends see them as 
persons with potentialities for Chris- 
tian growth. 
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Convention 


by Loren Walters 


OU HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY this summer to 
join thousands of other Christian education workers 

in an unusual leadership education experience. This will 
be at the 23rd International Sunday School Convention, 
which will meet for the five days, July 27-31, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Delegates are expected from 37 denomina- 
tions in the United States and Canada, and the tenta- 
tive goal is 10,000 registrations. 

At the Convention you can share your experiences 
with other Christian education leaders, receive practical 
helps for your job, and find new directions for the reli- 
gious education program of your church. You will take 
part in stirring assembly sessions, see audio-visual pre- 
views and exhibits, hear challenging addresses, and par- 
ticipate in worship and Bible study. By attending you 
will make a positive witness in support of the Sunday 
school movement and of every other church educational 
activity. 

The program and related activities of the Conven- 
tion will give rich content to the over-all theme, “Home 
and Church—Teach Christ Now!” The daily themes 
are: Thursday, July 28, “The Bible”; Friday, July 29, 
“Home and Church”; Saturday, July 30, “Outreach”; 
and Sunday, July 31, “Around the World in Christian 
Education.” 

The program for each day includes: 

Morning 

8:30- 9:15 Organ meditation, worship, prayers, fel- 
lowship of song. 

Presentations relating the Bible to the 
theme of the day. 

Oral Bible reading. 

Division into 89 Interest Groups for 
presentations and discussions covering 
all areas of Christian education. 


9:15- 9:50 


9:50-10:45 
10:45-12:15 


Afternoon : : 
2:30- 5:00 Denominational meetings. 
Evening 
7:30 Plenary sessions, including fellowship 
of song, worship, drama, and addresses 
by outstanding leaders. 
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All the general assembly sessions are to be held in 
the air-conditioned Public Auditorium, located at Lake- 
side Ave. and East 6th Street, in downtown Cleveland. 

Some of the highlights of the program are: 

The opening program on Wednesday evening, when 
the Hon: Harold E. Stassen will preside, Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman will give the keynote address, and a special 
pageant on the history of the Sunday school movement 
will be presented. 

The morning Bible reading periods by Dr. William 
Faulkner, formerly Dean of Fisk University, who has a 
delightful style of reading. 

The morning Bible study periods and the applica- 
tion of the Bible to crucial themes of today. 

The Thursday evening program with an address by 
Dr. F. E. Reinartz and a visual report by Dr. A. L. 
Roberts. 

The Saturday evening addresses by Dr. Paul Calvin 
Payne and Mrs. James D. Wyker. Also the presentation 
on this evening of Bibles to certain persons and organi- 
zations. 

The World Council of Christian Education program 
on Sunday afternoon, with representatives from Asia and 
Africa. Mr. J]. Arthur Rank and Lord Harold Mackintosh 
of England will speak, as will also Dr. G. Baez-Camargo 
of Mexico. At the reception to follow you will be able 
to meet these distinguished visitors. 

The Sunday evening service will bring the Conven- 
tion to a climax with addresses by Dr. Gerald E. Knoff 
and the Rev. Charles B. Templeton. 

The denominational meetings will be held on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday afternoons and on Friday eve- 
ning. These are being planned by the cooperating de- 
nominations. They will offer you an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with members and leaders of your own 
communion. At these meetings you will learn of new 
denominational emphases in Christian education. Loca- 
tions of these meetings will be given in the official 
Program Booklet which you will receive upon completing 
your registration on the-opening day of the Convention. 

Another unusual treat will be the opportunity to con- 
sult with recognized leaders in the field of Christian edu- 
cation about your own church situation. These leaders 
will be at the consultation. center, located in the main 
Exhibition Hall, and you may make an. appointment to 
talk to them there. Of course everyone will want to 
spend considerable time visiting the entire Exhibit and 


Mr. Walters is Director of the 23rd International Sunday School 
Convention. His office is at 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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looking over the materials displayed in the Sales Store. 
: A complete program and a list of the Interest Groups 
_ may be requested from your denominational or council 


headquarters or from my office. 


Now is the time for you to make plans to be present 
at this 23rd International Sunday School Convention. 
“Why come? Why encourage others to come? Because 
this is it. There is no greater event in united Protestant’ 


teaching. Besides the inspiration and practical help each 
delegate will receive, Cleveland will be a way to con- 
tribute to Protestantism’s witness on this continent.’ This 


Convention comes just 175 years after Robert Raikes 


When Spall Clas. Cooperate 


They do it on a functional basis, with 
volunteer initiative and leadership 


by Harold Smuck 


1 Ieee ta WOMEN from eight 
small churches gathered on an 
April day for a vacation church school 
institute. It was the first one held in 
our community. The program began 
with an assembly at 9:30. The rest 
of the day, until 3:00 o’clock, was 
spent in groups, under professional 
leadership for workers with kinder- 
garten, primary, and junior children 
and in administration. 

The little church bulged as groups 
met in the sanctuary, in the base- 
ment, and in a tiny kindergarten 
room. The spacious living room of 
the minister's home next door was 
turned into a nursery for seventeen 
small children while their mothers at- 
tended sessions. 

Besides posters, leaflets and other 
aids, several sets of the cooperative 
vacation church school texts were dis- 
played and sold. Seven of the eight 
churches used these texts in their 
schools that summer. Some had 
never tried them before. 

Later, in June, at a township Farm 
Bureau meeting, a farmer’s wife came 
in holding a cooperative text, her in- 
dex finger marking the page where 
she was reviewing the next day’s les- 
son. Both this type of textbook and 
the recent institute were new exper- 
iences to her. When a minister no- 
ticed her unusual reading matter her 
face beamed as she said, “We’re hav- 
ing a wonderful time with this book!” 

The vacation school. institute was 
started by the churches of one de- 
nomination, with the others invited. 
The second year it was sponsored by 

Mr. Smuck is the minister of the Valley 
Mills Friends Meeting, R. R. 3, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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the churches of the community in 
cooperation. A two-day institute was 
held every spring in the city, not more 
than fifteen miles away. But some- 
how few of these busy housewives 
and mothers ever got to it. They did 
attend and enjoy their own meeting 
in their own neighborhood. 

This neighborhood, roughly a 
township, lies southwest of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. The community has 
been rural, made up largely of fam- 
ily-size farms and three small vil- 
lages. Though most of the area is 
still devoted to farming, much of the 
township is rapidly becoming a suburb 
of Indianapolis. 

There are nine small churches in 
the community: two Methodist, two 
Baptist, one Community Church, and 
four Friends. All are in the 100-200 
member class. Most of the ministers 
are going to school or doing other 
kinds of work in addition to their 
church responsibilities. There is a 
rather tenuous ministerial association 
which meets perhaps twice a year, 
as occasion demands, and which 
serves as the only cooperative organ- 
ization of the churches. Most of the 
real drive behind the cooperative ef- 
forts of the churches comes from in- 
dividuals in some of the Friends 
groups. But all of the churches have 
been most friendly and cooperative. 


In fact, the unique thing about 


these churches has been their willing- 
ness to cooperate on special projects. 
The community Easter service has 
been going for fifteen years, directed 
all but once by Mrs. Carlton Fields, a 
farmer’s wife who was formerly a 
music teacher and is now the radio 
and TV coordinator for the schools of 


founded the Sunday school movement. If only he could 
see it now! Join with other Christian teachers to make 
the theme of this Convention come alive—Home and 
Church—Teach Christ Now! 


Marion County. The chief feature 
of the service is the sixty voice com- 
munity choir directed by Mrs. Fields. 
The attendance last year was at least 
six hundred, out of a township popu- 
lation of a little over six hundred 
families. 

Another cooperative venture of 
long standing, also instigated and 
managed by the women, has been the 
World Day of Prayer service. A com- 
mittee composed of one from each 
church sets up the program, the 
chairman being from the host church. 
They use materials from the United 
Church Women. The attendance is 
usually around sixty to seventy. 

The forms of cooperation shift with 
interest and demand. For several 
years a woman in one of the churches 
edited and largely wrote The Parish 
News, a monthly mimeographed 
sheet which went to members of all 
the churches, taking news of church 
and community events. For some 
years there was a leadership educa- 
tion school meeting five Monday 
nights each fall. I’m not sure what 
will be next. 

Our experience has shown that 
there can be cooperation among 
churches in rural communities if 
there is goodwill and if someone is 
willing to make the effort to get 
things started. Without consistent 
leadership, there will be no set pat- 
tern of cooperation, but rather it will 
be on a functional basis. We feel 
that such an awareness of one an- 
other and of our common problems 
is valuable in itself and will make it 
possible for us to cooperate on big 
issues whenever this becomes import- 
ant to do. 


_ 
or 


"C6 Ld ie Looking Up ‘ 


by Thelma Gasser Scott 


HE FIRST DAFFODIL had 

burst into full bloom. Its beauty 
reminded me of the lines “all 
at once, I saw a crowd, a host of 
golden daffodils . . . ” and the Bible 
verse in my five-year-old’s church 
school story, “There is a time for 
sowing, a time for reaping.” 

It was 7:45 on Sunday morning. 
I had just returned from driving my 
husband to the men’s breakfast at 
church. Could I use these bits of 
beauty to inspire worship in my sons 
right then? During breakfast? I put 
the daffodil on the breakfast table, 
gathered a collection of favorite 
poems, one of the several versions of 
the Bible, and my son’s reading 
book, and called the boys, aged three, 
five and seven, to the table. 

As we ate, we talked about the 
daffodil and how it had been plant- 
ed by the youngest boy last fall. He 
had been watching the bud for the 
last week. It had slept all winter and 
now had bloomed for us. I read 
Wordworth’s poem and had them re- 
peat several lines, “beside the lake, 
beneath the trees, fluttering and 
dancing in the breeze” and “ten 
thousand, saw I at a glance.” All 
these words were so picturesque and 
meaningful that the three-year-old 
put them to music of his own. We 
commented on the songs they had 
learned about the seed sleeping in 
winter and waking in the spring, em- 
phasizing that the flower grew ac- 
cording to God’s plan, not just any 
way without order or meaning. 

We ended with a prayer from each 
of us. The three-year-old prayed, 
“Thank you God, for the daffodil.” 
The five-year-old said, “Thank you 
for all the flowers that come in the 
spring.” The seven-year-old prayed, 


Mrs. William J. Scott is a junior high 
teacher in Central Presbyterian Church, La- 
fayette, Indiana, and Mr. Scott is a member 
of the Session. 
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Parents can help children express thankfulness 
and praise through experiences that lead to 
wonder and through words that express emotions 


“Thank you, God, for the man who 
wrote the beautiful poem about the 
daffodils,’ and I ended: ‘Thank 
you, God, for your law of growth.” 
Each age prayed according to his abil- 
ity to comprehend, yet each prayer 
was meaningful to the others. 

The child from two to twelve has 
an infinite capacity to question and 
probe. At various times in these ten 
years he approaches almost every 
wonder of the universe. What a privi- 
lege it is for his parents to guide him, 
so that this experience brings him 
near to his heavenly Father! 

One fall day as the boys and I 
were walking home, they exclaimed 
about the vivid colors of the leaves. 

“See those leaves blowing in a 


a 


Peter, the oldest, on his sixth birthday. 


circle, Mother? 
that?” 

“The wind causes it. One time a 
lady saw the wind blowing the leaves 
and wrote a little poem about it.” 

“Who has seen the wind? 

Neither I nor you 
But when the leaves hang trembling 
The wind is passing through.” 
ice (Christina Rossetti) 

“God planned for the wind to help 
him. It blows leaves on the flower- 
beds for winter. Sometimes it blows 
so hard it blows trees over and de- 
stroys things. It helps to fly kites to 
make you boys happy. God has rea- 
sons for using the wind. When we 
get home we will find some verses in 
the Bible that tell about wind.” U 


Why do they do 


Prepare to be spontaneous 

A child’s expression of worship is 
almost always spontaneous but par- 
ents can not wait until the moment 
is upon him to furnish the necessary 
materials for fullest achievement of 
it. They must begin before the child 
is a year old to collect material that 
can be used when the child is ready. 

Over a period of years we have 
been making a collection of books of 
poetry, stories, prayers, songs, pictures, 
and versions of the Bible. Parents can 
become familiar with this material 
and use some of it in their own de- 
votions. If bits of prose, poems, Bible 
verses, hymns, melodies, masterpieces 
of art, are familiar to the parents 
they will be instantly available to 
make a moment of wonder full of 
meaning for the child. These gems 
can become so much a part of the 
child’s thinking and feeling that he 
will have them to use in time of 
worship when he is not in the family 
circle. 

Most denominations have a wealth 
of materials that are graded and give 
more suggestions than any one fam- 
ily can ever use. These are prepared 
for the families who are just begin- 
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ning with the small child or for those 
with older children. Browsing in 
book stores can produce many inex- 
pensive but lovely volumes of poems 
for children and stories of Bible times 
and lands. Pictures are especially use- 
ful, as are books of hymns for chil- 
dren with simple melodies that can 
be used even without an instrument. 
The public library offers many books 
and articles. After we have read a 
book from the library it may have 
so many possibilities that we want 
to own one ourselves. A hymn book 
that can be marked with the date 
when the children learned some of 
the hymns can be interesting. Record- 
ings of well-known and meaningful 
religious music are helpful in family 


worship. 


The spirit needs tools for worship 

We would not think of telling a 
child to dig a hole without giving 
him the appropriate tool, yet we tell 
a child to worship and give him no 
words to express his feeling; or worse 
yet, do not teach him that the feel- 
ing of wonder is part of worship. 

Before a child can worship, he 
must have the tools of expression and 
have some one to interpret ‘his feel- 
ings for him. Meaningful words are 
the first step. He may feel happy, he 
may wonder, but unless he has 
learned words to help him give ex- 
pression to these feelings he is at a 
loss. Meaningful words, — “love,” 
“pretty,” “good,” “smooth,” “warm,” 
“funny,” “friendly”’—words like these 
he must be able to use to interpret 
the things that make him feel good, 
that make him want to do some- 
thing, that make him so happy that 
he is thankful. 

To see the daffodil is not enough. 
To feel happy about the daffodil is 
not enough. A child must know that 
in giving expression to his happiness 
by saying, “Thank you, Father” he 
feels near to a power greater than 
himself. He feels better giving expres- 
sion to his wonder and thankfulness 
than he would feel without expressing 
it. Parents can guide the child from 
earliest years to give expression to 
wonder and happiness. They need to 
be aware of his moods and feelings 
and interpret them for him. 

Along with learning the words 
should come the knowing at first 
hand of concrete objects and expres- 
sions of happiness and love: flow- 
ers, stars, a bird, a cuddly animal, a 
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It may be cotton bolls, not daffodils, which arouse wonder and thankfulness on 
the part of a little child. 


kiss from a parent, songs, lilting tunes, 

and fascinating pictures. The number 

is infinite. 

The parent must “become as a 
child” 


We are prone to take it for granted 
that the child’s experience can be an 


_adult’s experience watered down and 


made more simple. In reality, it is a 
wholly different experience. What is 
worship for an adult may be only 
boredom for a child. What is mean- 
ingful to a child may appear to an 
adult as “childish” or too common 
to provoke an attitude of worship. 
The parent therefore must try to 
bring the two together on common 
ground so that each will benefit by 
sharing the experience. 

Is this what Jesus meant when he 
said, “You must become as this little 
child”? We must not talk down to a 
child but teach ourselves to enter into 
the child’s feeling. 

“Mother! Come quickly! Mother! 
Peter! Look! here is a rainbow and 
it is not raining. How did the rain- 
bow get into our hall, Mother?” 


Peter said, “That is the sun shin- 
ing on the mirror. See, if I close the 
door it will go away.” 

A rainbow indeed, with vivid col- 
ors and, best of all, it could be 
touched,—held in the little hand of 
the three-year-old. I had admired 
that particular spectrum many times, 
but only in passing. The pleasure of 
my son’s discovering it now caused me 
to stop and look. The miracle of the 
blended color made us all marvel at 
this wonder of God’s. The song, “All 
Things Bright and Beautiful” came 
so naturally to mind that we sang it 
right there. 

The parent who is aware of God 
in every phase of life and who wants 
to stimulate that awareness in his 
child can interpret God’s working in 
daily task and beauty, in relation- 
ships, attitudes and events. 

The time is brief. 

The moment is fleeting. 

The wonder is with us in “chil- 
dren’s faces looking up, holding won- 
der like a cup.” ? 


*From the poem, "Barter" by Sara Teasdale. 
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Seaching as Wsible with Whovies 


by Everett C. Parker 


OVIES shown in the church 

school are no substitute for de- 
voted, well trained teachers. How- 
ever, they do make teaching and 
learning more enjoyable for teachers 
and pupils and help discipline. 

Research in the use of biblical 
films integrated into a standard jun- 
ior curriculum showed that childen 
who. saw films learned somewhat 
more than did children who studied 
without them. But, more importantly, 
the studies revealed that teachers who 
know their subject matter well and 
have acquired necessary pedagogical 
skills can lead children to a substan- 
tial amount of learning in church 
school. This research was conducted 
by the Communications Research 
project of the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council 
of Churches. 

The studies of motion picture use 
in religious education were conduct- 
ed in New Haven, Connecticut. Ten 
churches cooperated in the experi- 
ment. Four of them were Congrega- 
tional Christian; two, Methodist; 
two, Baptist and one each Lutheran 
and Protestant Episcopal. The re- 
search was designed and conducted 
by Paul H. Vieth, Horace Bushnell 
Professor of Christian Nurture in 
Yale University Divinity School, 
Edith F. Welker, associate secretary 
of the Connecticut Council of 
Churches, and the writer. We were 
assisted by a research team from the 
Instructional Film Research Pro- 
gram of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, headed by J. J. Stein, phycholo- 
gist. The entire Communications Re- 
search Project was conducted under 
the supervision of Yale Divinity 
School, with Dean Liston Pope act- 
ing as chairman of the administrative 
committee. 

The detailed reports of the reli- 
gious education study and of a sur- 
vey of use of motion pictures in the 


The Rev. Mr. Parker is Director of Films for 
the Broadcasting and Film Commission, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 
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Findings of 


churches of New Haven are to be 
found in Film Use in the Church, 
a book just published by the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission. (See 
Book Review section.) 

Those of us who conducted the 
study were impressed by the achieve- 
ment in learning we found it was 
possible to make in the average Sun- 
day school. Only one of the churches 
in the study had a professional di- 
rector of religious education, and she 
took no part in the experiment. Phy- 
sical facilities for Christian education 
were about what one might expect in 
choosing ten churches at random. 
Six of the churches housed the jun- 
ior department—fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades—in a single large room, 
usually the basement. Individual 
classes met in kitchens, a furnace 
room and other highly unsuitable 
places. None of the churches that 
used films had rooms designed for 
audio-visual presentations. All ar- 
rangements had to be makeshift. No 
church had facilities equivalent to 
those in a public school classroom. 

Yet, in spite of physical limitations, 
instruction was carried on during the 
experiment in accordance with prin- 
ciples taught to the teachers in a 
pre-course training school. We feel 
the teacher training course was the 
key element in the experiment. 

The ten churches were divided, with 
five using films in the curriculum 
and five conducting the course as 
originally written, without films. All 
of the teachers participated in a six- 
session training course. Sessions last- 
ed approximately two hours, al- 
though some stretched three hours or 
more. For the first hour, Miss Welker 
gave general instruction to the whole 
group on course content and class- 
room techniques. Then the teachers 
were divided into film and non-film 
groups. Film group teachers pre- 
viewed the pictures they were to use 
and learned how to introduce the 
films, how to project them, how to 
use them for instruction after the 


an important research study 


children had seen them. The teachers 
in the non-film churches were given 
equivalent instruction on how to 
teach the course as it was originally 
written. 

The most important thing about 
the teacher training was that it was 
not generalized, but was keyed to the 
course that was to be taught. The 
teachers knew they would have to 
apply everything they learned, and 


‘they knew, too, that none was in 


danger of getting too much training. 
In spite of the fact that the training 
was pinpointed to the course, it was 
not detailed enough. The teachers 
complained that the course was too 
full for them to grasp all of its con- 
tent, and that there was certainly too 
much to be taught in the thirteen 
weeks allotted to the study. There 
was not time to make the teachers 
in the film churches really proficient 
in using movies as an instructional 
tool. Some of them never did shake 
loose the thought that a movie is 
something complete in itself, and that 
it is somewhat ridiculous to try to 
introduce it before a showing and 
then discuss it afterward. 

In spite of unavoidable shortcom- 
ings, the training course gave the 
teachers confidence in their mastery 
of subject matter and of classroom 
procedure. They agreed with the 
study staff that their successful lead- 
ership was due to the training. 

A similar use of biblical films could 
be carried on in the junior depart- 
ment of any church. The study unit 
was The Story of Jesus, Part I from 
the Pilgrim Series, distributed by the 
Congregational Christian Churches. 
The films used were those of Cathe- 
dral Films Company of Hollywood. 
Five movies were used in the thirteen 
week course, each being carefully 
chosen to fit the content of the cur- 
riculum. The course was taught ex- 
actly as specified in the “Leader’s 
Guide.” There was no change in con- 
tent; the movies were simply fitted in 
at certain spots, replacing material 
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taught by teachers in the non-film 
churches. A special “Leader’s Guide” 
was prepared for the churches that 
used films. It is printed in full in 
Film Use in the Church. 


What happened to the children in 
this experiment? First, they learned 
a lot, whether they saw films or 
studied the life of Jesus without them. 
The children were tested before the 
study began, at the end, and a month 
after the study closed, to determine 
their retention of what they learned. 
Children who studied without’ films 
showed a knowledge increase about 
the life of Jesus of about sixteen per 
cent on their post-test over their pre- 
test. Children in the film group av- 
eraged approximately a 21 per cent 
gain. 


The differences in gain between the 


two groups were statistically non-sig- 


nificant; that is, they may have been 
due to chance. However, girls in the 
film group gained an impressive fifty 
per cent more than did the boys in 
their group or the boys and girls in 
the non-film group. Their gain in 
knowledge was a testimony to the ef- 
fectiveness of the course when taught 
with films. It also seemed to indicate 
that classes of girls and mixed classes 
have fewer discipline problems and 
learn more than do segregated classes 
of boys. It was all-boy classes that 
pulled down the average learning in 
the film churches. These classes had 
poor discipline, except when films 
were being shown. There were no 
segregated classes in the non-film 
churches. 


There was one telling piece of evi- 
dence of the power of movies to de- 
termine the visual images held by 
children. Prior to the course the chil- 
dren: were shown five pictures of 
Jesus, including one of the actor who 
played his part in the pictures. They 
were asked to pick the one they 
thought was most like Jesus must 
have looked when he was alive. The 
children in both film and non-film 
churches chose the widely used Hof- 
mann painting of Jesus, four to one 
over all other representations, and 
six to one over the picture of the ac- 
tor. However, on the post-test twice 
as many children in the film group 
chose the actor as had picked him in 
the pre-test, while the children in the 
non-film group did not change to- 


’ ward him. 


Here was a major influence of the 
motion pictures. A portrayal of Jesus 
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Cathedral Films 


A scene from ‘The Calling of Matthew,” one of the Cathedral Films motion 
pictures on the life of Christ. 


that was before the children for less 
than fifteen minutes in the whole 
thirteen weeks of the course was able 
to replace the Hofmann stereotype 
that must have been built up through 
long term exposure to that kind of 
representation of Jesus. Actually, in 
my judgment, nothing was gained by 
the children by the change. One 
stereotype was merely substituted for 
another. The acting of the role of 
Jesus in most of the biblical pictures 
which our studies found were being 
used in the church schools of New 
Haven is highly stereotyped, lacks 
artistic integrity, and can only im- 
press on the minds of children an 


unrealistic, unconvincing portrait of 


Jesus, the Man. 

What was the significance of this 
study of the use of biblical films in 
religious education? Perhaps the 
most important thing it has done is to 
point the way to a scientific evalua- 
tion of the educational program of 


the church. We say in Film Use in 


the Church that religious education 
is a field in which “there is much 
theory and very little verification of 
theory. When one considers that the 
church school is today the major for- 
mal instrument for the moral and re- 
ligious training of the children of the 
United States, it cannot be too 
strongly stressed that church leaders 


responsible for the religious educa- 
tion of children must know what they 
are accomplishing as well as what 
they are aiming to accomplish.” This 
study has shown that accomplishment 
can be measured scientifically. There 
is no excuse for the planning and use 
of curriculum and techniques with- 
out testing equivalent to those used 
in secular education. 

The findings on the use of movies 
in religious education may be sum- 
marized in these words from the book: 
“The argument for the preparation 
of church school study units which 
include motion pictures was strength- 
ened by the experiment. The rea- 
sons are numerous. First, both the 
teachers and the children who par- 
ticipated in the study expressed en- 
thusiasm for teaching and learning 
through films. Second, the film group 
averaged more learning than the non- 
film group. Third, girls learned sub- 
stantially more when films were a 
part of the course than they did when 
films were omitted. Fourth, coedu- 
cational classes using films learned 
more than did their counterparts 
without films. Finally, the films ap- 
pear to have done the teaching job 
that was expected of them when they 
substituted for teachers in teaching 
some of the course material to the 
film group.” 
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Confessions of a Camp Seger 


by Lenore H. Hughes 


. & 


SS 


Down the little river and around the bend, there were many opportunities for 
adventures for junior campers. 


AST SUMMER I was a camp 
counsellor in a junior camp for 
the first time. I accepted the assign- 
ment with some trepidation but also 
with anticipation. I wondered what 
camping experiences would do to a 
child’s idea of God. Previously I had 
given a test on “What Is God Like?” 
to over one hundred children, and 
found their ideas strange indeed. 
The director of the camp had told 
me that the subject would be, “Dis- 
coveries in God’s World.”* Ceta Glen 
(Texas) is an unusual place, right in 
the middle of the prairie. You would 
not think, as you rode along, that 
you would be anywhere near a ter- 
ritory where juniors could study na- 
ture. Without warning a big can- 
yon appeared in the surface of the 
earth and we dropped with swiftness 
into it. The entire aspect of the land- 
scape changed “in the twinkling of 
an eye.” There was a beautiful little 
river, rocky cliffs, some giant sentinel 


Mrs. D. L. Hughes is wife of the minister 
of the First Christian Church, Lamesa, Texas. 

‘This is the camp course by B. Mildred 
Grater, published for the Cooperative Pub- 
lishing Association by the House of the 
Church of the Brethren, Elgin, Illinois. 
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cottonwoods, and many other trees of 
various interesting kinds. 

I don’t remember much about that 
first evening. We ate a sack lunch 
somewhere in between the hurry and 
skelter of fixing beds, adjusting our 
schedule and preparing for a night of 
rest. The hour was late and the chil- 
dren were tired. They almost imme- 
diately fell asleep. 

I awoke an hour before dawn. 
Some bird songs aroused me. Our 
cabin was on a hill and the tree tops 
were in front of my window. I could 
still see the beautiful, silent stars, even 
though the rose tints of morning were 
streaking the sky. But most beautiful 
of all were the bird voices. Among 
others I heard the soothing coo of a 
dove, the cheerful abandon of the 
cardinal, the steady hammer of the 
woodpecker and the thrilling lilt of 
the mockingbird. My soul lay rap- 
tured and I suddenly determined, 
“My group will want to study the 
birds.” So I began to plan for bird 
study in the two hours I lay there 
before the camp aroused. 

At breakfast the children were di- 
vided into groups. My group con- 
tained one girl and six energy-filled 


boys! I had a premonition that what 
I chose as a subject might not in- 
terest them. ,When we assembled into 
our discovery groups we decided to 
take a hike and make a list of the 
interesting things we saw. When we 
sat down under a mesquite bush to 
rest we tabulated our findings. The 
girl had chosen flowers, the boys had 
chosen rocks, insects and snakes. 


As the hours went by I discovered 
that although tremendous planning 
and thought on the part of the coun- 
sellor is extremely important, still one 
must be ready to lay aside all plans 
when the unexpected turns up. We 
were writing a litany at mid-morning 
when suddenly one of the boys jumped 
up and began to examine a gourd 
vine. “Oh, look!” he called and im- 
mediately the other six were by his 
side—each picking a small round 
gourd. It had to be examined inside. 
Then they also discovered it would 
float on water. From my perch on the 
bank I enticed them to sit along the 
edges of a tree root and we talked 
about gourds. They thanked God for 
“creeping vines” in their litany. 

Water striders, ‘“‘bloodsuckers” 
clinging to a rock, the way a locust 
sings when you rub his wings, the 
ants in their busy occupation—all 
these things brought awe and humil- 
ity to the faces of these young ad- 
venturers. Their boundless energy 
took them hiking to the highest hill 
while I would arrive panting and find 
them seated at its crest, gazing at the 
view below and feeling a cool breeze 
in their faces. “It is wonderful up 
here,” one said, “let’s stay here 
awhile.” It was at such moments we 
talked about God. 

Although we remained in groups 
in most of our activities there were 
times when the entire camp became 
a unit. Morning devotions where jun- 
iors themselves participated was one 
of these times. 

Sometimes I had a feeling that 
juniors resented the counsellor. At 
home they had Mom, Dad and the 
school teacher. Why must they follow 
rules and obey a counsellor at camp? 
But when dusk came and night—when 
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they began to walk uphill in the dark 


_ —they sought the hand of the coun- 


' sellor. 


When they wanted help in 
undressing or fixing their beds they 


- called upon the counsellor. Each jun- 


ior had his own little problem. 

“T have to drink milk at home and 
I’m not going to drink it here,” a 
little saucy blonde remarked one 
morning. She was surprised when 
she was not forced to drink it. After 
a campfire experience when milk and 
graham crackers were served around 
the dying embers she confessed, “The 
milk really tasted good, for I was 
hungry.” 

So we went through four days of 
activity until my legs ached with 


tiredness from hiking. Bruises, bites, 


scratches, deformed my anatomy but, 
like the children, I was on a discovery 
tour. While they gazed at insects 
and plants I was watching their re- 
actions and desires. From my study 
I gained a few observations which 
will help me in my next experience 
with young campers. 

1. Schedule some definite times 


for important things in the day’s pro- 
gram, but relax within the schedule, 
giving time for new discoveries and 
explorations. 

2. Create a friendly fellowship be- 
tween yourself and the juniors. Be 
one with them. 


3. Plan with them so they feel a 
responsibility for their program. Have 
several ideas to present, any one of 
which will be all right. Give them a 
chance to refuse something and accept 
something in its place, or to intro- 
duce for the group’s consideration 
new ideas of their own. 


4. Use their boundless physical en- 
ergy in exploring new trails but be 
mentally alert at the time when they 
will relax and discuss their findings. 


5. They are quick to react to any 
situation. Discipline problems can be 
avoided if the counsellor helps them 
recognize the kind of _ behavior 
needed. 

6. Always be ready for any emerg- 
ency—stubbing toes on rocks, the 
sudden appearance of a long centi- 


pede in the bathroom, or a wounded 
spirit. 


One thing about God had surpris- 
ingly been omitted from the test I 
had previously given juniors—the one 
thing that was paramount throughout 
every day of the junior camp. God 
is a Creator. He works every day 
making new and surprising things for 
his children. One little girl at vesper 
hour asked, ““Who made God?” God 
made everything in the world about 
us. He is Creator and Lord of all. 
By asking the question the child re- 
vealed to all of us that she had 
learned this first and primary lesson. 

As a counsellor who hopes to im- 
prove her ways, I learned that God 
the Creator also created the imma- 
ture minds I had lived with this past 
week. They should be given every 
opportunity to grow. If I can assist 
God in the process, I will continue 
to study this fascinating new pro- 
gram of junior camping. Not only 
the junior camper, but the counsellor, 
must grow. 


Babies TH ae P arents What hey Vid 


by Margaret B. McFarland 


This is the first of a series of articles 
by Margaret B. McFarland on the re- 
lationship of a child's earliest experi- 
ences to his development of those at- 
titudes and responses which are basic 
in religious growth. Dr. McFarland is 
Associate Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


E ARE ABLE to trust one an- 

other or to have a religious 
faith because in the beginning of our 
lives someone cared for us with loving 
concern for our needs. 

We were dependent upon our par- 
ents’ understanding for the food and 
the other forms of nurture that made 
us grow and gave us a sense of good- 
ness within ourselves and around us. 
Out of the comfort of having our 


needs, satisfied gradually came our 
capacity to love and trust our moth- 


ers and our fathers and later an ex- 
panding group of other people. 
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To a large degree, the capacity for 
religious growth depends upon the 
way of looking at life which begins 
in the first weeks. Those who plan 
for the church’s ministry to babies 
and their parents need to understand 
this. 

In the first few months, a baby 
has little capacity to wait for what 
he needs. When he is wakened by 
hunger he cries, kicks, waves his arms, 
and is likely to turn red with distress. 
As soon as he is put to the mother’s 
breast or given his bottle his crying 
stops and his whole body relaxes. In 
these first months a baby does not 
understand that his mother is coming 


or that she is preparing for his feed- ’ 


ing, so he cries until she has come. 
Her coming and relieving his distress 
gives him comfort and pleasure. His 
mother’s thoughtfulness for his need 
does not spoil him but rather gives 
him his first experience in goodness. 

Little babies cry, not only when 
they are hungry but when they are 


uncomfortable for other reasons. A 
change of position may be comforting. 
Being taken up and held by the moth- 
er for a little while may rest a baby 
when he has been lying for a long 
time in his crib. Babies are easily 
worn out by the handling of strange 
adults. 

Sometimes they grow tired simply 
from having too many people around 
and find comfort in being put into 
a room apart from the family, for a 
while. Many babies under three 
months have a special time of day 
when they often cry. For some, these 
special crying times are in the late 
afternoon or evening, when the moth- 
er is tired. Some parents find that 
holding the baby quietly helps but it 
is hard to do this when one is tired 
from the day’s activities. A baby 
seems to absorb the mother’s tense- 
ness when she is tired or worried. 

Mrs. Kress said that when her 
husband came home in the afternoon 
the baby was usually fussy and she 
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The home atmosphere is very important for infants. 


Mrs, Pearl Hewlett Stutz 


If it is one of love and con- 


cern the babies learn to trust others, and this is the beginning of religious faith. 


was trying to get the evening meal 
ready, so she let her husband cope 
with the crying. He would wrap the 
baby in her blanket and rock her. Mr. 
Kress seemed to think that this was 
his right and that it meant that his 
wife could get the dinner ready with- 
out worrying. 

Gradually mothers learn to distin- 
guish their baby’s hunger cries from 
other cries. I have often marvelled 
at this. When the baby’s crying 
seemed the same to me from one time 
to another the mother would know 
when to offer food and when to give 
another form of comfort. Some moth- 
ers say that the crying is more in- 
tense or “desperate” when the baby 
is hungry. Others say that they can 
recognize a demanding tone when the 
baby is hungry. 

.One help in knowing when babies 
are hungry is the knowledge that they 
have a built-in schedule. It may not 
be a three- or four-hour schedule but 
it is quite regular. By watching care- 
fully a mother can learn when to 
expect her baby to cry because he is 
hungry. Babies who are fed too often 
never have an opportunity to de- 
velop an appetite. Having the baby 
take the food she offers him eagerly 
and seeing him thrive on it is one of 
the deeply rewarding aspects of moth- 
erhood. 

Parents may also listen to what 
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their baby tells them, not only through 
his cries, but in his smiles and the 
way he moves his body. If they “lis- 
ten” and understand, they answer by 
giving food and the right conditions 
for rest and activity, by playing with 
him and by providing in other ways 
for his sense of well-being. They 
answer through the actual provision 
for these needs and also through the 
ways in which they make these pro- 
visions. If they do well in this, they 
build a sense of security and a readi- 
ness for meeting life, without which 
adequate religious growth cannot take 
place. 

The genuine love of his parents is 
probably the most important single 
factor in a baby’s development. It 
makes possible the growth of faith in 
himself, in other persons, and in a 
loving God. In the first few months 
of a child’s life he and his parents 
create their relationship to one an- 
other just as they will do in all of 
the months and years that follow. 

No one can tell a mother and fath- 
er exactly how to care for their 
child’s needs. Since the mother was 
a little girl playing with dolls or tak- 
ing care of younger children she has 
been developing her own special ways 
of motherhood. Since childhood the 
father, too, has been developing his 
ways of fatherhood. Babies and par- 
ents differ and what seems to serve 


one baby’s need may not satisfy an- 
other, Feeling that he or she “ought” 
to do something that is contrary to 
his or her own temperament or in- 
tuition tends to reduce the pleasure 
of a parent’s experience and there- 
fore the baby’s satisfaction. 

A father’s and mother’s trust in 
their own intuitive understanding of 
their child is one of the best sources 
of security for both them and the 
baby. The more parents know about 
the needs and characteristics of ba- 
bies in general, however, the more 
able are they to make wise decisions 
about their own. Reading and par- 
ents’ groups help them with such un- 
derstanding. 

Mothers and fathers often gain 
strength and confidence from others 
more experienced than themselves. 
Sometimes just talking of their prob- 
lems with a person whom they re- 
spect and feel friendly toward is all 
that is necessary for them to find 
their own solutions. Sometimes deep- 
er help is needed. In any case friend- 
ly understanding of their anxieties 
and happiness, their frustrations and 
satisfactions will help them in their 
experiences with their babies—exper- 
iences important in determining the 
kinds of persons their babies will be 
and the kind of religious faith and 
character they will develop in the ex- 
citing years ahead. 
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VCS_A Pict of the Whole 


5 by Mabel Niedermeyer McCaw 


ARY GREEN was among the 

newcomers to Lakeview. Like 
all effective Christians she had placed 
her membership in the church of her 
denomination shortly after her arri- 
val and was already preparing for 
active work in that church. Her for- 
mer pastor had written in advance of 
her coming, telling of her splendid 
~ record in the church school, so her 
new pastor and church school super- 
intendent were waiting for her. 

“A real find,” Mr. Gordon con- 
fided in his pastor. “Why not put 
_ her to work this summer in our va- 
cation church school?” 


Mary goes to a meeting 

So it was that Mary attended an 
April meeting which had been called 
for the purpose of planning for the 
vacation church school. Since she 
had recently come to the comimunity 

and was unacquainted with the pro- 

gram and operation of her new 
church, Mary was an attentive lis- 
tener while the initial plans were be- 
ing made. But she could scarcely 
conceal her surprise as the meeting 
progressed. 

The time for holding the school 
did not create a problem. They had 
always held it the two weeks imme- 
diately following the close of school. 


Mary makes suggestions 

The question of materials drew 
more discussion. Various courses were 
suggested, and one worker introduced 
some material the others had never 
heard of before. When the confusion 
seemed at its highest, Mr. Gordon 
turned to Mary and asked her ad- 
vice on the matter. 

“Since our church cooperates in 
the publication of the Cooperative 
Series of texts, why net use that ma- 
terial?” Mary suggested. “We know 
it is excellent from the standpoint 
of theology and educational theory 
and method, and that it supplements 
the teaching in our Sunday church 

Mrs. McCaw, a specialist in religious edu- 
cation of children and formerly on. the staff 


of the United Christian Missionary Society, 
lives in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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school.” Then, not wishing to force 
her opinion on the group, Mary add- 
ed, “Perhaps a smaller committee 
could take all of these materials to 
study and bring a recommendation to 
the group later. It must be soon, 
however, for the teachers will need 
time for their preparation.” 

“Fine,” said Mr. Gordon, and ap- 
pointed her chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The rest of the meeting was de- 
voted to the matter of leadership 
and financial support of the school. 
As the discussion of these matters 
continued Mary had difficulty in re- 
membering she was new to the group. 
She steeled herself more than once 
from telling of the simple, joyous 
way in which these problems had 
been cared for in her former church. 
Now was not the time for that, she 
mentally decided. She would -save 
those suggestions for the evaluating 
session after the school was over. 

Mary did suggest, however, that 
the vacation school teachers for that 
summer who were not now teaching 
in the church school be urged to visit 
their respective departments of the 
Sunday church school each week, and 
be given some opportunity of leader- 
ship there as well. They should also 
be included in any meetings of the 
church school staff to be held in the 
intervening months, and thus made 
acquainted with the total program 
and made to feel a part of the regu- 
lar teaching staff of the church. 


Mary talks to the Board 

The superintendent liked Mary’s 
approach to the problem and asked 
her to speak to the Board of Christian 
Education, at its next meeting, on 
the inclusion of the vacation church 
school planning in the over-all edu- 
cational program planning of the 
church. The points she made at that 
time may be summarized somewhat 
as follows: 

The vacation school came into be- 
ing because of the opportunity which 
the vacation period afforded for 
broadening the teaching program of 
the church. As such, it is a part of 


the basic program and not something 
set apart from or added to it. 


The planning for vacation sessions 
should be done at the annual pro- 
gram planning meeting of the whole 
school. The dates should be as defi- 
nitely a part of the calendar sched- 
ule as the Sunday morning sessions 
and any other educational features of 
the program. The teaching staff 
should be secured when the total edu- 
cational staff is reviewed and kept 
intact throughout the year as regu- 
lar members of the educational 
forces of the church. They should be 
present at all meetings of the church 
school staff so that they may be kept 
in touch with the ongoing program 
of which they are a part. 

As with other members 
teaching staff, the church should 
make it possible for the vacation 
school leaders to attend conferences 
and institutes dealing not only with 
the vacation church school, but with 
the teaching program of the church 
for children. This will include the 
payment of enrollment fees, trans- 
portation and housing, and in some 
instances the provision of “baby 
sitters.” 

The support of the vacation school 
is also a church responsibility. Allow- 
ance for the expense of the school 
should be written in the annual 
budget, thus insuring adequate sup- 
port and solving the problem of ex- 
pense. 


of the 


Begin where you can 

But this is May, you say. And you 
have done your planning in the way 
the church at Lakeview did. In that 
case, follow Mary’s suggestions to that 
group. Include your vacation school 
teachers in your remaining workers’ 
conferences for the year. Give them 
an opportunity to visit and participate 
in the program of their respective 
departments in the Sunday morning 
sessions between now and the sum- 
mer vacation. If you are to have a 
cooperative school, arrange for them 
to visit the other Sunday schools from 
which children will be coming, to see 
what courses they have been using. 

Since these teachers were not in- 
cluded in your fall dedication serv- 
ice for teachers, why not plan one 
to be held before your vacation 
church school begins? In it they can 
be introduced to the church and 
dedicated to their work. 

Then, like Lakeview’s, next year 
your planning can be different. 
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Answering Questions ieee P amphlels 


This is Part | of a list of questions that pre-school 


teachers are often asked, with references to 


pamphlet materials for authoritative answers. 


by Harriet D. Van Meter 


ARENTS frequently seek advice 

from Sunday school teachers who, 
often less than adequately trained 
themselves, wonder where to find au- 
thoritative guidance for them. 

There has been an enormous 
amount of research in the develop- 
ment of young children in the last 
twenty years. Excellent books contain 
full discussions of each problem. The 
church library should have a number 
of them. Fortunately, most of the 
questions have also been treated in 
briefer form and are available in 
pamphlet materials. 

Here is a list of questions that Sun- 
day school teachers of pre-school chil- 
dren are often asked, and a listing of 
a few pamphlets in which answers 
may be found. The references given 
here are only a sampling of the enor- 
mous body of material now available 
in the pre-school field. To save space 
no more than four resources are list- 
ed for any question. None of these 
pamphlets costs more than 75c and 
the total cost of the fifty or so listed 
here is $12.12. 

In many cases teachers’ texts con- 
tain the best answers to questions, but 
because of limitations of space these 
have been omitted. Surely teachers 
would think to use their own guid- 
ance materials for first reference. 

Next month’s issue of the Journal 
will include more questions, and give 
suggestions for using them in par- 
ent or teacher discussion groups. 

The letters in parentheses after 
each title refer to the addresses of 
pamphlets, at the end of the article. 
Except for the ones marked NCC, 
these are not sold by the Journal or 
other offices of the National Council 


Mrs. James Ferra Van Meter, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, was a Sunday school superintendent 
for twenty years. She has specialized in the 


field of religious education for preschool 
children. 
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of Churches. Prices and present avail- 
ability have been checked as far as 
possible but are not guaranteed to be 
accurate at this time. 


Attendance at Sunday school 


Do you think that a two year old_is 
ready to attend Sunday School? 

Baby and Child Care, Spock, pp. 268, 269, 
275-280 (PB, 35c) 

How Can Nursery School Be Expected to 
Benefit a Child (BS, 15c) 

When Two Year Olds Go to Church, Carl- 
son, (BX, 5c) 

The article “The Church Serves the 
Youngest,” in the April 1955 Journal 
Why must I stay in Sunday school with 

Jean? She won’t cry long after I leave her. 

Three to Six, Hymes, pp. 2, 3, 4 (PA 163, 
25c) 

Helping the Child to Be Happy in His 
First Experience in Church School (BP 
283a, 5c) 

Baby and Child Care, Spock, pp. 269, 270, 
278-280 (PB, 35c) 


Roberta has a cold this morning. May I 
leave her anyway? 

Your Child from One to Six, pp. 116, 121, 
125, 126 (CB 30, 25c) 

Helping the Child to Be Happy in His 
First Experience in Church School, (BP 
283a, 5c) 

Baby and Child Care, Spock, pp. 370, 371 
(PB 35c) 


Susan is so slow. How can I speed her 

up? 

Ways with Children, (PSC, free) 

Nursery School Portfolio, Leaflet No. 1 
(ACEI, 75c) 

What to Expect of a Young Child, Black 
(BS, 10c) 

You Can’t Hurry Them, Woodcock, (BS, 
10c) 


How can I be sure I’m choosing a good 
nursery school for Jane? 
How Can Nursery School Be Expected to 
Benefit a Child? (BS, 15c) 
What Does the Nursery School 
Teach? (NANE, 50c) 

Baby and Child Care, Spock, pp. 275-280 
(PB, 25c) 

Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good 
Nursery School, (NANE, 5c) 


Teacher 


Behavior Problems 


What should I do about Mary’s thumb- 
sucking? 
When a Child Still Sucks His Thumb, 
(NYC, 10c) 


How to Give Your Child a Good Start, 
Auerbach, p. 11 (CSA, 25c) 

Understanding Young Children, Baruch, 
p. 10 (CTC, 60c) 

Enjoy Your Child, Hymes, pp. 22-24 
(CTC, 60c) 


I want Nancy to live by the Command- 
ments. Sometimes she tells me things that 
arent true. How can I break her of this? 


~ Getting Along in the Famly, Mayer, pp. 


34-36 (CTC, 60c) 

Enjoy Your Child, Hymes, p. 25 (CTC, 
60c.) 

Your Child From One to Six, pp. 100-103 
(CB30, 25c) 

Baby and Child Care, Spock, pp. 281, 282 
(PB, 35c) 


How can I get Marion to put her money 

in the collection on Sunday? 

When a Child Won’t Share, (NYC, 10c) 

Learning to Be Socially Acceptable, Black, 
(BS, 10c) 

Guiding Young Children in the Home, p. 
40 (KSC, free) 

Baby and Child Care, Spock, pp. 238, 239 
(PB, 35c) 


George is just naturally mean. He hurts 
the cat, and throws food on the floor. 
He screams when I leave him. What can 
I do? 
cape ee It Feel to Be Bad, Biber (BS, 

10c 
When a Child is Destructive, (NYC, 10c) 
When a Child Hurts Other Children, 

(NYC, 10c) 

Baby and Child Care, Spock, pp. 253-260 


How can I keep my children from quar- 

reling all the time? 

Being a Good Parent, Hymes, Chap. 6 
(CTC, 60c) 

Helping Brothers and Sisters Get Along, 
Puner, (CSA, 40c) 

Your Child From One io Six, pp. 82-85 
(CB 30, 25c) 

That Dear Octopus the Family, Mace, 
(CSA, 15c) 


Jane has been so naughty lately. I real- 
ize that she may be jealous of the baby, 
but she doesn’t act that way. She seems 
to love him very much. Have you any sug- 
gestions for me? 

Helping Brothers and Sisters Get Along, 

Puner, (CSA, 40c) 

Aggressiveness in Children, Atkin, pp. 20- 

22 (CSA, 30c) 

Understanding Your Young Child, pp. 9- 

13 (MLI, free) 

Baby and Child Care, Spock, (PB, 35c) 

Terry says, “no” to everything. I know 
that a certain amount of this is normal, 
but she’s an extreme. Have you anything 
to suggest for me to read? 
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" Baby and Child Care, Spock, (PB, 35c) 
Enjoy Your Child, Hymes, pp. 13-15 (PA 
__ 141, 25c) 

Your Child from One to Six, pp. 63-66 
= (CB 30, :25c) 
Guiding Young Children in the Home, pp. 
10-16 and 35-42 (KSC free) 


r Marilyn is a poor sleeper. 

"and ideas to help me? 

, peg? Your Child, Hymes, p. 16 (PA 141, 

; 25c) 

| Understanding Young Children, Baruch, 
p- 35 (CTC, 60c) 

Baby and Child Care, Spock, pp. 246-249 
(PB, 35c) 

Your Child from One to Six, 
(CB30, 25c) 


Robert has to be made to eat. What can 
I do? 
How to Give Your Child a Good Start, 
Auerbach, pp. 5-7 (CSA, 25c) 


~ Understanding Young Children, Baruch, 
pp. 4-6 and 8-10 (CTC, 60c) 


More to Do with Children, p. 15 (PSC, 
free) 


Your Child from One to Six, pp. 21-30 
CB 30, 25c) 


i What should I do about Jimmy’s stut- 

tering? 

Your Child from One to Six, pp. 193- 195 
(CB 30, 25c) 

Baby and Child Care, Spock, pp. 273-275 
(PB, 35c) 
Robert has started using bad words. 

Shall I wash out his mouth? 

Pio Child Uses Bad Language, (NYC 

Three to Six, Hymes, p. 9 (PA 163, 25c) 


Bible Use 

There used to be such nice Bible books, 
but I haven’t seen any recently that I like. 
Can you recommend some? 


Bible Stories and Books About Religion 
for Children, (CSA, 25c) 

Helping Your Child to Know the Bible, 
(NCC, 3c) 

Children’s Books for Eighty-Five Cents or 
Less, (ACEI, 50c) 
The Bible is such an adult book. When 

I think of the laws of learning that I 

studied in college I wonder if we should 


Have you 


pp 49-53 


use the Bible with our children. What do 

you think? 

Religion and the Child, pp. 10-16, (ACEI, 
25c) 

Helping Your Child to-Know the Bible, 
(NCC, 3c) 


What Devotional Books Should Children 
Have? (NCC, 3c) 

‘Firsthand Experiences and Sensory Learn- 
ing, Lewis (BS, 10c) 


Books 

_ What are some good books for starting 

my child’s library? 

Todays World in Books for Boys and 
Girls, (CSA, 20c) 


Books for Children, for Leaders, (NCC 
35c) 


og of the Year er Children, (CSA, 

25c) 

Children’s Books for ener ee Cents or 
Less, (ACEI, 50c) 


Recommend a couple of books for my 
_ May, 1955 
} 


"What kind of books do you recommend for preschoolers?" is a question 
sometimes asked of teachers. 


husband and me to read to help us bring 

up our children. Of course we are busy 

and want something fairly short. 

Understanding Young Children, Baruch, 
(CTC, 60c) 

Your Child from One to Six, 
25c) 

Enjoy Your Child, Hymes, (PA 141, 25c) 

Being a Good Parent, Hymes, (CTC, 60c) 
What do you think of reading fairy 

stories to children? 

Understanding Young Children, Baruch, 
pp. 29, 30 (CTC, 60c) 
What kinds of books do you recom- 

mend for preschoolers? 

Your Child From One to Six, pp. 86, 87 
(CB 30, 25c) 

Guiding Young Children in the Home, 
(KSC, free) 

Portfolio on Work and Play, 
(ACEI, 75c) 

Children Can Be Fun, p. 6, (PSC, free) 


(CB 30, 


(Books) 


Differences in People 
Ginger is always asking why people are 
so different. Why don’t they all have 
children, why don’t the Greens go to 
church, why is our neighbor blind, why 
are people black? How can I explain what 
she wants to know? 
Answering Children’s Questions, Wood- 
cock, (BS, 10c) 
There is No Substitute for Family Life, 
Bender, (CSA, 15c) 
Answering Children’s Questions, Hunni- 
cutt, (CTC, 60c) 


Discipline 
How do you feel about spanking? 
Discipline, Hymes, (CTC, 60c) 
a What Is It, Burgess, (CSA, 
Ic 
Discipline Through Affection, Auerbach 
(CSA, 15c) 
Aggressiveness in Children, Atkin, pp 27- 
32 (CSA, 30c) 
How do you make a child mind? 


How to Give Your Child a Good Start, 

Auerbach (CSA, 25c) 

How to Discipline Your Children, Baruch 

(PA 154, 25c) 

How to Live With Children, Neisser, pp- 

36-47 (SRA, 40c) 

Three to Six, Hymes (PA 163, 25c) 

What can be done about a show-off 
child? 

Being a Good Parent, Hymes, (CTC, 60c) 
Your Child From One to Six, pp. 37, 42, 

51, 65, 101, 108 (CB 30, 25c) 

The children seem so happy and well be- 
haved at Sunday school. Can you sug- 
gest some techniques for me to use with 
my children? 

Ways With Children, 

Children Can Be Fun, 

Care of Young Children, Imlay, 
free) 

Language As an Art, Lewis (BS, 10c) 


(PSC, free) 
(PSC, free) 
(UK 425, 


Family Life 
You hear and read so much about 
Family Councils. It sounds like a good 
idea. But where does a family begin, and 
what does it talk about? Should little 
children participate? 
Getting Alonz in ithe 
(CTC, 60c) 
Being a Good Parent, 
(CTC, 60c) 
Ten Suggestions for 
Life, (NCC, 3c) 
Discipline, Hymes pp. 33-37 (CTC, 60c) 
How does one go about having a coop- 
erative family? _ We seem to be everyone 
for himself. 

Your Child From One to Six, pp. 104- 
109 (CB 30, 25c) 
Getting Along in the 

(CTC, 60c) 
Helping Brothers and Sisters Get Along, 
Puner (CSA, 40c) 
ow 3 Live with Children, Neisser (SRA, 
? (Continued on page 34) 


Family, Mayer 
Hymes, part 5 


Enriching Family 


Family, Mayer, 
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Worship 


Resources 
June 


1Z rimary Department 


by Edna B. Trickey* 


THEME FOR JuNE: “‘He Speaks to Me 


Everywhere” 


For the Leader: 

For the month of June, we will be 
thinking about the ways God speaks to us 
through people and through his world. 
Since the subject during May was “Chil- 
dren of the Bible,” that idea might be 
used to continue the thought of how God 
speaks through people. The messages 
which children of long ago might send to 
children today will form the basis of 
thought for the first two Sundays. The 
second of these will be suggested as a 
“sharing session,’ either for a Children’s 
Day program, another department, or a 
parents’ meeting. Simple Bible costumes 
will add to the effectiveness of the service. 

In many church schools the third Sun- 
day in June is the transition day into 
a rather different summer program. It is 
planned that the last two Sundays in June 
will be the type that might be conducted 
out-of-doors in some lovely worshipful spot 
such as a garden or a near-by park. 

The announcement of some such “spe- 
cial programs” may reduce the usual 
“summer slump” which often follows Chil- 
dren’s Day. 


1. Seeing God in People 

PRELUDE: “This is My Father’s World” 
(in most hymn books) 

LEADER: 

Our opening music today was a hymn I 
am sure you have heard before, called, 
“This is My Father’s World.” We will 
be thinking especially during this month 
of June about finding God in the world 
around us, as the second stanza of this 
hymn tells us. (Read second stanza.) That 
last line says, “He speaks to me every- 
where.” We will be thinking together of 
how God speaks to us out of the past and 
how he speaks to us today in the world 
about us. Let us listen again to the music 
of that hymn as our morning offering is 
brought forward. (Repeat music of “This 
is My Father’s World.’’) 

Prayer: Oh God, we-thank thee for this 
beautiful world. We thank thee for eyes 
to see thy wonders and lips to sing thy 
praise. Help us to see thy goodness 
in people, also; in boys and girls of long 


*Plymouth Congregational Church, Des Moines, 
Towa. 
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ago and in our friends today. Amen. 
LEADER: 

(If this service is to be shared with an- 
other group next Sunday, announcement 
of plans should be made at this time. The 
service should proceed with children who 
have practiced taking the parts of “‘Chil- 
dren of the Bible.” Or, instead, large pic- 
tures of the characters could be placed on 
an easel or used in an opaque projector. 
Show a song sheet with the words of “This 
is My Father’s World” and suggest its 
use as the closing hymn.) 

Suppose the children of the Bible 
could speak to us today. What do you 
think they might tell us about God and 
his world? Let’s pretend they are really 
here this morning and telling us their 


stories. (Pantomime or dramatize in 
order. ) 

DRAMATIZATION: “Children of the Bible” 
q, 


I am Joseph. One thing I learned about 
God is that he can take care of you 
wherever you are. I was afraid when my 
brothers first sold me to traders from 
Egypt, but I found out that if I was kind 
and courteous people treated me that way 
too. I discovered that God could guide 
me in Egypt just as well as he could in 
Palestine. 


HT 


I am Moses. I was too young to be 
afraid when I was put in the river in a 
basket to float until the Princess found 
me. I shall always thank God for my sis- 
ter, Miriam, who took such good care of 
me and suggested that my own mother 
go to the palace to be my nurse. Perhaps 
we need to say ““Thank you” to God more 
often for the kindness of our brothers and 
sisters who help take care of us when we 
are too small to take care of ourselves. 


III. 

I am Samuel. I am glad my mother, 
Hannah, and the prophet, Eli, had taught 
me to obey, for if I had not obeyed God’s 
call I might never have received his mes- 
sage. I am sure he tells each one of us 
in our thoughts just what he wants us 
to do, if we will listen and obey him. He 
still needs people who will say, “Here 
am I, send me.” 

IV. 

David is my name. I had many experi- 
ences in my life with lions, giants, and 
kings. The happiest memories of all, how- 
ever, are those of my fine friendship with 
Jonathan. We should thank God every day 


for our true friends, those people who 
stay by us in good times and bad times. 
A real friend shows us better than any- 
thing else what God is really like. 

Vv. 

I am the boy who lived in Nazareth of 
Galilee. My mother, Mary, and Joseph, 
my father, taught me what God was like 
in all) the everyday things we did to- 
gether. My mother helped me love and 
enjoy the birds and the flowers of the 
fields and told me how God cared for all 
these things. My father taught me in the 
carpenter shop to be a careful workman 
and to be kind to all the people who came 
to see us. © 

When we lighted the evening lamps, we 
said our prayers and read the words of the 
great prophets together. 

It was here in my home in Nazareth 
that I learned most about what God is 
like and how he speaks to us everywhere. 
Crosinc Hymn: “This is My Father's 

World” (2nd stanza only, led by the 

“Bible children” who have taken seats 

at the front as they appeared.) 


2. Children's Day 


The-use of the service given for last 
Sunday may lift up and cement some of 
the main ideas emphasized in the chil- 
dren’s lessons throughout the year. The 
dramatization of “Children of the Bible”’ 
lifts up the following: 

Appreciation of God’s care—Joseph 

Appreciation of our brothers and 
sisters—Moses 

Appreciation of obedience—Samuel 

Appreciation of friendship—David 

Appreciation of homes and parents 

—Jesus 

For this reason it is worth spending two 
Sundays on, in sharing it with another de- 
partment or with the church school as a 
whole in a Children’s Day service. 

Sufficient practice should be done in the 
room where the dramatization is to be giv- 
en so that the children may make them- 
selves heard and feel at home in the situa- 
tion. The “Bible children” may lead all 
the congregation or department in the 
singing of “This is My Father’s World” 
at the conclusion of their part in the pro- 
gram. 


oe or 


3. God in the Out-of-Doors 


It is planned that this is the first Sun- 
day of whatever change may come in your 
“summer program.” Often interest may 
be stimulated in these if the service is less 
formal than usual and may take place 
out-of-doors. If the service is held indoors 
it may be preceded by a short walk out- 
of-doors with each child picking up one 
lovely thing, such as a stone, a leaf, or a 
bird’s feather, which shows the wonder of 
God. These may be laid on the worship 
center as part of your service, and form 
the basis for your morning thought to- 
gether. 

If you are used to a service with your 
chairs in straight rows, try arranging them 
in a circle for these summer services, to 
secure a less formal atmosphere. 

Leaver: (Read 1st and 2nd stanzas of 

“This is My Father’s World.”) 

Here in the quiet of this summer morn- 
ing this song seems written just for us. 
Listen again to the second stanza, then 
let us sing it together. (If out-of-doors, a 
few who know it may be chosen before 
time to serve as “‘choir.’’) 

This morning we are thinking about the 
wonders of God in the rocks and the trees 
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eae 
cand he grass as our song - telly us. Each 


of us has found some wonder of God on 
our way this morning. As we hum “This 


is My Father’s World,” let us come with 
_ the things we picked up, as well as with 
our morning offerings, 


and leave all on 

our worship center together for the glory 

of God. (Have simple worship center of 

some sort. It may even be a box or a 

stump covered with a white cloth.) 

Hymn: “All Things Bright and Beauti- 
ful” 

PRAYER: Our Father, God, we feel very 
close to you this morning as we see your 
wonders in rocks and trees and all grow- 
ing things. We bring our offerings to 
thee with joy and praise in our hearts. 
Accept them to thy glory. Amen. 

LEADER: 

A group of boys and girls like you were 
thinking of the wonders of God in water 
and plants and rocks and trees. They 
made up a litany about it which says 
what I think many of us feel. A litany is 
written to be given by a leader and a 
group. In this litany the group is to say, 
“Stand séill and think of the wonders of 
God,” which is a verse from the Bible. 
There are three times when the group 
should say this. I will raise my hand each 
time the group should speak. Listen while 
I read it all the way through, then the 
second time through you may help me 
when I raise my hand. (You may wish to 
explain some parts of the litany.) 


LiraAny oF WONDERS 
Stand still and think of the wonders of 
God. 
Great things doeth he which we cannot 
comprehend. 


Think of the wonders of water, of the 
power of water to help make electricity, 
of the tiny animals that live in water, 
and how the same water has been used 
over and over again since the world be- 
gan. 


Stand still and think of the wonders of 
God. 


Think of the wonders of plants, of the 
tiny one-celled plants, and how the cells 
are really factories. Think of how 
plants make the many colors of the 
roses, the orchids, the carnations and 
the daisies. 


Stand still and think of the wonders of 
God. 


Think of the wonders of rocks, of how 
diamonds and coal and pencil lead are 
all’ really forms of carbon. Think of 
quartz and granite and limestone and 
marble. 


Stand still and think of “the wondérs of 


Think of the wonders of trees, of the 
giant redwood trees that were thousands 
of years old when Jesus was a boy. 
Think of all the other trees, of the 
spruce, the elm, the maple and the oak. 


Stand still and think of the wonders of 


d. 
Great things doeth he which we cannot 
comprehend. 

Written by 5th and 6th grades of 1949 
Plymouth Vacation Church School, Des 
Moines, Iowa ~ 
Hymn: “All Things Bright and Beautiful” 


Ciosinc Prayer: Oh God, we are glad 


we could feel close to you and your 
world this morning. Help us to remem- 
ber you each morning when we awake 
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and say, “Thank you, God, for your 
wonderful world.” Amen. 


4. Psalms of God's World 

Out of the experience of outdoor wor- 
ship it is hoped that this Sunday your 
group might make a litany of their own. 
It is well to have placed on a black board 
or wall chart the following which may be 
filled in at the proper time. 


PraisE YE THE Lorp 


Praise YE THE Lorp 


PRAISE YE THE Lorp 
(Continue as desired, and end with:) 
For all the wonders of God’s world, Praise 
ye, Praise ye the Lord. 
PRELUDE: “The Doxology” 

LEADER: 

Last Sunday we enjoyed our worship 
together in the out-of-doors, thinking 
about the wonders of God in nature. We 
read a litany some other boys and girls had 
made. This morning I want to read to 
you two psalms from the Bible which tell 
how the people long ago praised God for 


to make a psalm or litany of our own, 
praising God. 

Our opening music was a very old song 
of praise which you hear your parents sing 
in church. It-is called, “The Doxology.” 
Listen while I read the words, then we 
will use it for our offering hymn this 
morning. 

Orrerinc Hymn: “The Doxology,”’ 

153 in Hymns for Primary Worship 
LEADER: 

The first psalm we will hear from the 
Bible is Psalm 136. (Read verses 1-9, 26, 
from the Revised Standard Version. Dis- 
cuss “endures forever” and any other ob- 
scure parts.) The second psalm is full of 
pictures of the out-of-doors and says we 
should praise the Lord for all these things. 


No. 


‘I want you to close your eyes while we 


hear this Psalm 148 and then when we 
are through tell me all the different things 
you can remember from it. (Read Psalm 
148: 1, 3, 8-10, 12-13.) 

List ideas as recalled, as basis for your 
own psalm. Read them back ‘to the 
children. Show them the “litany pattern’’ 
on blackboard and write in ideas as they 
suggest them. Read together. They may 
decide to rearrange some parts. Let it be 
their work in so far as possible. Divide 
in groups and give as a litany, 

CLosinc Hymn: “All Things Bright and 


his world. Then I thought we might like Beautiful” 

Hanior ob) epartment 

by Gertude Sheldon* 

THEME FOR JUNE: Goodness Lives Today by several denominations, will be the 


For the Leader: 


In our worship services for the month of 
June emphasis will be placed on the in- 
fluence which Christianity is having on 
the home, the church, our nation, and the 
world. It will be a continuation of the 
theme ‘Goodness Lives On.” 


In this day of pessimism and doubt 
and fears it is good for our souls to evalu- 
ate again the influence which Christian- 
ity has, and to realize anew that God still 
rules the world with love. Our positive 
thinking will be caught by the young peo- 
ple we influence. 

The worship centers for this month will 
be effective if you have available pictures 
large enough and not too detailed to use. 
A picture of some one’s home or church 
could easily be sketched by some talented 
junior, which would make it more per- 
sonal and more interesting. You may have 
a picture of your own church large enough 
to use. Give the group an opportunity to 
plan the worship centers with you. Lovely. 
flowers always.add to the. beauty of a wor- 


ship service. We like to reserve candles for 


the winter months when flowers are not 
available, unless some special. use is made 
of them during the service. 


The Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible will be used. 
Hymns for Junior Worship, published 


*First Congregational Church, Spring Valley, 
Minnesota. 


source of all suggested music. Good in- 
strumental music at the back of this book 
should not be overlooked. Choice of selec- 
tions to use would necessarily be within 
the ability of the accompanist. Music 
should always interpret the mood for wor- 
ship. 

Special giving projects would fit in 
especially well this month. The offering 
service will be the same for all Sundays 
and may be used whether you are empha- 
sizing certain gifts or not. Sing “Thy work, 
O God, needs many hands” as the ushers 
take the offering and bring it to the altar. 
Then sing ‘All Things Come of Thee, O 
Lord.” 


In the service for the second Sunday 
the anticipated responses to questions are 
found in parenthesis. If the responses 
do not come readily the leader may give 
them or similar ones. They are only sug- 
gestions. 

The third Sunday: will lend itself well 
to pupil participation. Juniors may rep- 
resent the various characters as well as the 


_ readers. Costumes are not necessary. You 
‘may prefer to choose activities other than 


the ones selected here, such as the Bible 
Society, orphan homes, schools for handi- 
capped. The possibilities are unlimited. 


1. Goodness Lives on in the Home 

WorsuHip CrEnrer: Picture of a home or 
family. Flowers. 

Music: “Enter into His gates, 
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Cat To Worsuip: Same (sung by group 
or read as music is played) 

PRAYER: The Lord’s Prayer (together) 
PrayER Response: “Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord of Hosts,” No. 121 (“Sanctus’’) 
Hymn: “At Work Beside His Father’s 

Bench” 
Story: 

Jim, DisPpLAceD 

“Mother, there is a new boy at Jane’s 
house! He is just my age! He is different, 
someway. He looks and acts so lonely and 
sad. He is displaced, Jane told me. But 
he is going to live at their house from 
now on, It is going to be his home and 
they are going to be his family.” 

Bill had burst into the kitchen all out 
of breath from running to share the news 
with his mother. Mothers could nearly al- 
ways understand and often could explain 
things as well. Bill depended on his moth- 
er! 

“Mom, 
asked Bill. 


“These days we think of displaced peo- 
ple as those who have no place to stay 
and nowhere to go and often no one to 
care,” answered mother seriously. 

“Why hasn’t this boy a place to stay or 
anywhere to go? Doesn’t he have a home, 
or a mother, or a father to care?” 


“There are many reasons, Bill. I sup- 
pose the real cause in this case is our for- 
getting that we are members of a world 
family. Selfishness and greed and hate 
cause wars and because of war the chil- 
dren are often left without families, and 
their homes are destroyed.” 


“But what is this stranger doing at 
Jane’s house? How did he get there?” 


what does displaced mean?” 


“What did Jesus teach us, Bill?’ asked 
mother. 

“To love one another. But how could 
Jane and her family love Jim when they 
didn’t even know him?” 

‘Jane and her family have always want- 
ed a boy in their home and here was a 
boy without a home. What would be bet- 
ter than inviting him to be a member 
of their family? What is a home, Bill?” 
asked mother. 

“Home? Well, it’s where we eat and 
sleep and work and play together. It’s 
where you and Dad and Sis are. I guess 
we learn lots of things there, too, such as 
how to give, and maybe sometimes to for- 
give each other. But I had never thought 
of sharing our home, and you, and Dad, 
and Sis, too, with someone else, especially 
a stranger.” 


Bill kept right on thinking aloud. 
“Home is where love is. If Jane and her 
family want a boy enough to pay to get 
him here and love him enough to make 
him feel it, that would make it home for 
him, too, wouldn’t it, Mom? All of us 
who like to go to Jane’s house and like 
to have her at ours could help make him 
feel at home, couldn’t we? Isn’t it good 
that someone cared enough to give Jim 
a home? It makes a person wonder some- 
times about homes, when they first began 
and why.” d 

“Tt was God’s plan from the beginning, 
son, that people should not live alone but 
that they should learn to live and love 
one another in families. The world over 
it is so. Where there are homes where love 
is, Countries prosper and grow. 

_ “Remember Jesus’ home, his love for his 
family and his feeling of belonging. He 
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told again and again that God is the Fa- 
ther of everyone. That makes Jim one of 
us, too, doesn’t it Bill? Goodness lives on 
in all good homes, Bill, just as it has 
through all the centuries. It lives in you 
and me as we try to do the Father’s will 
as Jesus taught us.” 

“Thanks, Mom. You're swell! I’m going 
out now and see if I can make Jim feel 
wanted and make him smile. He can be 
part of our family, too. Just think—not 
having a home!” And Bill went out to 
find his new friend. 

Litany: 
For homes where love is, 
Father, we thank thee. 
For chances to share our homes, 
Father, we thank Thee. 
Be with those who have no homes, 
Father, we pray. 
Help us to build a better world, 
Father, we pray. 
Amen. 
OFFERING: (see introduction) 
Hymn: “Just as I am, Thine own to be” 


2. Goodness Lives on in 
~ Our Church 

WorsuHip CENTER: Picture of your church. 
Flowers. 

Catt To WorsHIP: 
Worship” (sung) 


“O Come, Let Us 


ScripTurE: Psalm 96:1,6-9 

Hymn: “Let all the world in every corner 
sing” 

CONVERSATION: 


Have you ever thought of the church as 
one big family? Just as we know that a 
house does not make a home so we know 
that a church building does not make a 
church. It is the people in it and what 
they do together and how they do it that 
makes the difference. What do we do in 
church? (Listen, are quiet, sing with 
others, give money, talk to God.) 

On Sunday morning we worship God 
together and do the very things you have 
suggested. What part of the service helps 
you the most? (Just listening in the quiet, 
music, prayer, reading the Bible, listening 
to the minister, bringing our offering, help- 
ing sometimes.) 

The early church which was started by 
Jesus’ friends did all these things together, 
too. They sang psalms, they read from 
the Torah, they talked to God, their 
Father and our Father, they brought gifts, 
and they helped one another obey their 
laws. Meeting together made them brave, 
it helped them to remember what Jesus 
taught, to be kind, to love one another, 
to share with each other, just as our 
church helps us today. In such a church 
goodness lives on and spreads out to all 
the world. 


If our church is one big family can 
you think of other things we do together? 
(Work, play, eat sometimes, study, help 
families where someone is sick, or hungry, 
or sad, be kind to everyone who comes, 
welcome strangers and make them feel 
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at home.) 

Churches are people who live together 
as families do with loving, forgiving, help- 
ful hearts. In our churches ‘Goodness 
Lives On” just as it does in our homes. 
We are the church. 

Hymn: “Our church proclaims God’s 
love and care” 
OFFERING SERVICE: (see introduction) 


PRAYER PoEM: 


old. The new series pictures Jesus 
at the age of the child receiving the 
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| _ Our Crvrcn'’ 
Oh God— 

; Our church family is loving 
Only as we love. 


Our church family is helpful 
Only as we help. 


Our church family shares 
Only as we share. 


Our church family grows 
Only as we grow. 


Together, O God, we would learn to live 
Day by day, as Jesus lived 


Knowing your plan is wise and good. 


3. Goodness Lives on in America 


WorsHIP CENTER: 
Poem: 


A globe and flowers. 


Wuat 1s Worsuip?" 
“Tt is— 
Seeing beauty 
And knowing God is 
Telling us he loves us. 


Tt is— 
Thinking with our whole minds 
And knowing God is bigger 
Than we are. 


It is— 
Feeling a need for help 
Because we know 
We can do nothing alone. 


It is— 
Trying to know God better. 
He is so great 
And we are so small. 
Tt is— 
Talking to God 
Of how we feel and asking 
Forgiveness for our sins. 


It is— 
Praise and thanksgiving 
For his love and goodness 
To people everywhere. 


It is— 
Doing for ourselves 
And others 
What God would have us do. 


Hymn: “America” 
Scripture: Psalms 33:12a; 1:1-3 
OFFERING SERVICE: (see introduction) 


DRAMATIZATION: ‘Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord” 


Ist- narrator: (stands on one side of 
altar holding an American flag) “The 
place on the globe I love most is my 
country, America.” 


2nd narrator: (other side of altar hold- 
ing a cross) “Christian homes and Chris- 
tian churches make America great.” 


Ist narrator: “Her influence has spread 
far and wide.” 


2nd narrator: ‘She owes a deep debt to 
those nations whose good works have come 
to her shores from afar. Let us call them 
ine 

Ist junior (boy): I speak for William 
Booth, a Methodist minister in England. 
He told about the good news of God and 
his love on the street corners and in the 
alleys where those who would not come 
to church might, hear it. Thus began the 
work: of the Salvation Army which today 
_ is at work all over America as well as 
other countries. Their motto is ‘Service 


Juniors in vacation church school, Spring Val- 
ley, Minnesota. Used with permission. 
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to others.” 


2nd junior (girl): 1 speak for Clara 
Barton of England, a nurse, who organized 
the Red Cross. Wherever there is need 
the Red Cross stands ready to help. Their 
motto is “Service in time of need.” 


3rd junior (girl): I speak for sister 
Elizabeth Kenny, a Presbyterian nurse, 
whose home was Australia, and who came 
to America to help fight polio. Thousands 
of people live useful lives today because 
she shared her knowledge and gave all 
of her strength to help others. 


Ist narrator: Because of the work of 
these people from other lands goodness 
lives today in America. 


2nd narrator: Great and _ unselfish 
people born in America have helped to 
make her great. Let us call them in. 

4th junior (girl): I speak for Jane 
Addams, a Quaker, who gave herself and 
all her riches to help the needy, She and 
a friend started Hull House in the slums 
of Chicago that the needy and neglected 
might learn of God and his love. Her 
motto was “To share.” 

5th junior (boy): I speak for George 
Washington Carver, a Negro and one of 
the world’s greatest scientists who talked 
to “Mr Creator” so simply and with such 
faith that God told him many secrets 
about his world and its laws. His motto 
was “To share with all races what God 
revealed to him.” 

6th junior (boy): I speak for Walter 
Judd, who was a Congregational mission- 
ary to China. When he was called back 
home he felt that the greatest good he 
could do was to go to Washington and 
help make a better government. He is 
still in Washington working hard to make 
America Christian. 

7th junior (boy): I speak for James L. 
Kraft, the cheese man. God was his part- 
ner in business and he proved daily that 
love and goodness paid in business as well 
as in government. 

Ist narrator: 
great? 

2nd narrator: (placing cross on altar) 
Love of God and service to our fellow- 
men. 


Hymn: 


What makes America 


“America, the Beautiful’ 


4. Goodness Lives on in 
the World 


Worsuip CENTER: Globe and flowers 
Catt to Worsuip: “All People That on 
Earth Do Dwell” 


Scripture: Psalm 67 
Hymn: “Go, Ye Who Bear the Word” 
TaLk: “Goodness Around the World” 

Today let us take an imaginary trip, 
one that gets us places as if by magic. 
We're off! 

Our first stop is at the United Nations 
building in New York. We see people 
from almost every country in the world 
sitting around the table, trying to discover 
ways of living peaceably together. Many 
nations are helping one another instead 
of fighting wars. 

This hall looks especially interesting. 
What are these people talking about so 
earnestly? Listen! They are planning ways 
of helping all the children of the world no 
matter where they live, or the color of 
their skin, or their religion. They want 
food, clothing, health, good homes, an 
education and an opportunity for them all. 
That will surely bring about a better 
world, That is goodness at work today. 

I wonder what this next room is used 


for? It is so simple, so quiet, so beautiful, 
and people from every nation find wel- 
come there. Why, it is a prayer room, 
placed there by the efforts of many fine 
Christian laymen who believe in prayer. 
From all over the world they come to talk 
to God in the quiet and go out with new 
courage and hope. Surely with God’s help 
ways will be found to live in peace togeth- 
en. 


But we must hurry on. 
we are in India. A group of native 
people are squatting on the ground. 
Pinned to a tree is what looks like a large 
chart. A man, white of skin among the 
dark-skinned Indians, tall, thin, with hair 
gray, stands before them with such love in 
his heart that they are not afraid. Why, 
it is Frank Laubach! Have you ever heard 
of him? He has helped thousands of 
people in many different countries learn 
to read and write. First he makes a chart, 
such as is on the tree there, with pictures 
that represent sounds in their language. 
He is teaching them to read. He has one 
rule they must follow. “Each one, teach 
one.” So goodness lives on and spreads 
through the world today through such 
people as Frank Laubach, who gives all 
of himself to his task. 


Now we find ourselves in South Africa. 
We see a hospital and coming out of the 
door is a white doctor, It is nearing night 
and he looks tired but he seems to be get- 
ting ready to go somewhere. There is no 
car to be seen. Why, he is getting on a 
bicycle! We follow him five miles to the 
home of a missionary where a small boy 
is very ill, The boy’s brother sees him 
and runs in to say the doctor is coming, 
then he stands by and watches eagerly as 
the doctor cares for his brother. 


The tired doctor pedals five miles back 
to the hospital after he has done all he 
can. Every day for days this doctor has 
been making this same long, hard trip for 
this one sick lad when it was not consid- 
ered his work at all. And the brother 
watched and thought about it. Slowly a 
great desire grew in his heart to be a 
doctor and take care of folks who were 
ill. So goodness spreads in the world 
through examples of such lives lived for 
others. 


If we had time we might visit many hos- 
pitals, missions, and church schools scat- 
tered all over the world that were started 
by Christian friends with the help of 
many people. But time is running out and 
we must get back to New York. 


This isn’t the same building we were in 
before. No, this is where the American 
part of the World Council of Churches is 
at work. All churches of every denomina- 
tion from all over the world are invited 
to help work out God’s great plan of 
peace on earth and brotherhood of man. 
So much more can be done together than 
separately and we are glad that we are 
learning to work and worship together. 


Our trip was imaginary but what we 
saw was real. How are we going to help 
make the world better, starting now, right 
where we are? 


Imagine that 


PRAYER: 

Dear God, for all faithful people 
through the ages who have kept the story 
of your love for us, we thank thee, For 
all those now living who are helping to 
make our world more Christian, we thank 
thee. Help us to do our part day by day 
with your help to make our homes, our 


country, and our world more Christian. 

Amen. 

Hymn: “In Christ There is no East or 
West” 
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Junior High Department 


by Ethel A. Shelienberger 
and Lael A. Henderson* 


TuHemMe FoR JuNE: “Now in the Days of 
Youth” 


1. "We Give Ourselves to Thee" 


Oreninc Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 
Catt to Worsuip: Isaiah 6:1-3, 8. 
MepitaTion: “Trinity Sunday” 

This Sunday is known as Trinity Sun- 
day in the Church Calendar, It ushers in 
a new season lasting for six months, to be 
devoted to the application of our Christian 
faith in our daily living. During the first 
half of the Christian Year we have been 
honoring the main events in Jesus’ life on 
earth. Now, following Easter and Pente- 
cost, when our Lord was no longer on 
earth, we honor the Holy Trinity. This 
simply means that we honor Jesus’ gift to 
us of the Holy Spirit. Jesus speaks to us 
through the Holy Spirit still, and what we 
do to apply our Christian faith in our 
daily living is guided by the Holy Spirit. 

In connection with Trinity Sunday we 
think of the church, where we go to 
worship and where we often feel the Holy 
Spirit especially near to us. If we stop to 
think about it, the church is the one 
institution in the world that constantly up- 
holds the forces that are working for good 
among men. In a time when there are 
constant dark, clouds upon our political 
horizon, it is good to know that the church 
is in the world. 

Around the year 410 A.D., the world 
was threatened with war, and civilization 
as it was then known seemed to be in 
danger of disappearing forever. Augustine, 
a great preacher of the time and a Bishop, 
thought about this as the barbarians from 
the North hammered at the gates of Rome 
then the capital of the world. We still 
have his book, The City of God, in which 
Augustine said that there will always be a 
continual struggle between the forces of 
good and evil, but that the good will 
eventually overcome evil, and the kingdom 
of God will become stronger in the world. 

Love is the only thing that lasts, and the 
Christian Church, however imperfect, 
stands for the power of love in the world. 


ScripTuRE READING: II Corinthians 

4:1-3, 6. 

PRAYER: 

Thou, O Lord, Who commandest us to 
ask, grant that we may receive. Thou 
hast put us upon seeking, let us be happy 
in finding; Thou hast bidden us knock, 
we pray Thee open to us. Be graciously 
pleased to direct and govern all our 
thoughts and actions, that for the future 
we may serve Thee, and entirely devote 
ourselves to obeying Thee. Accept us, 
we beseech Thee, and draw us to Thyself, 
that we may henceforth be Thine by 
obedience and love, who are already all 
Thine own as Thy creatures—even Thine, 
O Lord, Who livest and reignest for 
ever and ever. Amen. 

—Augustine* 


*Miss Shellenberger is Associate Director of 
Youth Work and Miss Henderson Editor of Junior 
High Publications for the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and Publication of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


1From A Chain_of Prayer Across the Ages, by 
Fox. Dutton & Co. 
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CiLosinc Hymn: 
Youth” 


2. “Now in the Days of Youth" 


Quiet Music: “Jesus, Thou Divine Com- 
panion” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes; 


and I will keep it to the end. 
Give me understanding, that I may keep 


“Now in the Days of 


thy law 
and observe it with my whole heart. 
—Psalm 119: 33, 34. 
Openinc Hymn: “Savior, Like a Shep- 


herd Lead us” ‘ 
MeopiraTion: “Children Are People” 


Leader: It has come to be a common 
procedure for many churches to use a 
Sunday in June as a special day to honor 
children. Many times services in which 
children participate help the whole church 
to know that very important things are 
happening for bovs and girls in the church 
school. It helps them to a new conscious- 
ness that the life of the church will go 
on as these children grow up and take 
responsibilities in it. 

Children today are made to feel that 
they are important to their families, to the 
church, to the community. Many things 
are done for them and people usually try 
to help them have happy lives. We all 
take this pretty much for granted, often 
failing to remember that not many years 
ago it was felt “children should be seen 
and not heard.” I have asked a 
grandmother (or grandfather) to tell us a 
few differences she has noticed between 
her own childhood and that of her grand- 
children today. 


Grandmother: (Tells about the unques- 
tioned authority of father in the family. 
Children eating in silence at the table. 
The belief in the adage, “Spare the 
rod and spoil the child.” There could also 
be reference to family prayers, strict keep- 
ing of the Sabbath, etc. Whatever is chos- 
en should portray real contrast to customs 
of today.) 


Leader: Not every child in the world 
today has arrived at the place of being ac- 
cepted by adults as persons. Sometimes 
this has not happened because there is not 
the Christian heritage we enjoy. But even 
in our so-called Christian country many 
people have not yet caught the meaning 
of Jesus’ teaching. Two thousand years 
ago he spoke very positively about this. 
Now let us listen to four quotations from 
Jesus in the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew: 


Scripture Readings: (several young 
people in the group, reading from their 
places) 


(1) Matthew 10:42 
(2) Matthew 18: 1-6 
(3) Matthew 19: 13-15 
(4) Matthew 21: 14-16 


Leader: Because he taught this way it 
is not hard to imagine children, then, 
wanting to do their heavenly Father’s will. 
Jesus’ teaching is as true today; it makes 
us continue to strive to do our heavenly 
Father’s will. 


— 


; 
Crosinc Hymn: “Now in the Days of — 
Youth” 


CLosinc PRAYER: 

Our Father, we thank thee for giving us 
thy Son, that through him the world has 
learned the real importance of children. 
Help us never to become so grown-up that 
we lose the simple trust children had in 
Jesus. Help us to remember those younger 
than we and be ready to help them when 
they come to us. We pray for the many 
children in the world who do not yet 
know the love of the heavenly father. 
Bless us as we try to do thy will in the 
name of thy Son. Amen. 


- 


3. "When Life Flows Strong and 
Free" 
PRELUDE: “We Would be Building” 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
I will extol thee, my God and King, 

And bless thy name for ever and ever. 
Every day I will bless thee, 

and praise thy name for ever and ever. 
Great is the Lord, and greatly to be 

praised, 
and his greatness is unsearchable. 
oa —Psalm 145: 1-3 


' Hymn oF Pratse: “O Worship the King” 


Mepiration: “Having Come This Far” 


Leader: Imagine, if you can, the thou- 
sands of young people who this month are 
graduating from junior and senior high 
schools, colleges, universities and all other 
institutions: of higher learning, marching 
across the front of our room. Even though 
they were to move rapidly, all of them 
could not possibly pass before us in the 
hour that we are here together. What 
would they say to us if we could ask . 
them, “What will you do now?” 


(Have the three speakers, wearing aca- 
demic robes if possible, to give the appear- 
ance of graduates, come forward to speak. 
They should, of course, tell their own 
stories; these are only suggestive.) 


Ist Graduate: My last year in high 
school was the busiest one I’ve ever had. 
Meeting some swell people at camp last 
summer made me decide I wanted to go 
to college after all. The courses I had 
carried up to then had been chosen be- 
cause they were easy and that left some 
really tough ones for me to tackle my 
senior year. Colleges have high standards! 
And it takes money to pay your tuition! 
That’s why I continued my job at the 
drug store. But, my dad says I'll be glad 
I learned how to work hard, and I must 
admit it was pretty wonderful to be 
handed my diploma and to know the 
state university had accepted my applica- 
tion for admission. 


II Timothy 2: 1-7 


2nd Graduate: My folks weren’t sure 
I’d ever graduate as a nurse. They felt 
the polio I had when I was a child had 
handicapped me too much to stand the 
gruelling schedule of nurses’ training. 
There were times when I wondered my- 
self, whether it was worth all the effort 
I had to put forth. It was the need to 
prove that handicaps could be overcome 
that made me keep on, as well as the hope 
that I could relieve suffering. 


Scripture Reapinc: Philippians 4:4-7 


3rd Graduate: Four years ago I was 
graduated from high school. Now my 
college years are behind me and still I 
feel as though I were just beginning. Even 
when I was in grade school and all the 
years since then there has been a feeling 


ScRIPTURE: 
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reach! My family has helped me see that 

it is not only my own desire to reach a 
goal beyond my reach but that God re- 
quires of me such striving. 


‘ 
PRAYER: 


Our Father God, whose years know no 
end, do thou in thy mercy teach all of 
us so to number our days that we may ap- 
ply our hearts unto eternal ‘wisodm. May 
‘all our growing powers be consecrated to 
high and holy ends, so that, like Jesus, we 
may increase in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man. Amen. 


Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” 


4. "We Take as from Thy Hands 
Our Tasks" 


Orrninc Hymn: “Now in the Days of 
Youth” 


First Scriprure Reapinc: Psalm 45 
(Selected verses; perhaps, 1, 2, 13, 14b, 
15, 16;) 


Meprration: “A Church Wedding” 


Leader: The verses that we have just 
read are from Psalm 45. This psalm de- 
scribes the wedding of a king and a prin- 
cess in Old Testament times. We have 

' chosen this psalm for our scripture because 
June is a month of weddings. 


As far back in history as we can go 
there have been weddings. Many of the 
wedding customs that we observe today go 
back so far into the past that we hardly 
know when they began. For instance, 
the wedding ceremony itself goes back to 
a time when few legal records were kept, 
so that the ceremony is a kind of formal 
notice to the public that the bride and 
groom desire henceforth to live *iogether 
as man and wife. The joining of hands 
in the wedding ceremony represents the 
acceptance of the bride into the groom’s 
family, while the gift of the wedding ring 
is all that remains from a long ago time 
when the groom paid a sum of money to 
the bride’s family as a purchase price. 
Also, when the bridegroom carries his 
bride over the threshold of their new 
home he is symbolizing an even earlier 
idea when it was the custom to capture a 
woman and carry her away to marry her. 


Seconp Scripture Reapinc: John 2:1- 
11. (To be read by a young person) 


Leader Continues: The story of the 
wedding in Cana which records that, Jesus 
himself was present on this occasion brings 
up a question about weddings in our time: 
Why do people like to be married in 
church? 


Undoubtedly some people want a 
church wedding because of the beauty of 
the setting, perhaps even because of the 
extra fuss and feathers surrounding a 
church wedding. 


But there is another deeper reason for 
a wedding ceremony performed by a mini- 
ster rather than by a justice of the peace. 
In a true sense the minister does not 
marry a couple. They marry each other, 
by promising to be faithful to each other 
until “death do us part.” Christian young 

eople, when they marry, want God’s 
Bieding upon their future life together, 
upon their home, and the family they hope 
to found. Through their love for each 
other, they find a new sacredness in God’s 
love for his children, and they want God’s 
blessing upon them as they begin their 
life together as man and wife. 

Let us close our meditation with the 
words of an old hymn, often used at 
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wedding, as our prayer for all brides and 

grooms this June. 

“O perfect Love, all human thought trans- 
cending, 

Lowly we kneel in prayer before Thy 
throne, 


That theirs may be the love which knows 
no ending, 

Whom Thou forevermore dost join in 
one. 

Cxiosinc Hymn: 
Earth” 


“For the Beauty of the 


Suaior High | Young 
People’s Departments 


by Oliver B. Gordon* 


TuemeE ror June: Young People Look 


at Vocations 


To the Leader: 

Young people are deeply and personally 
interested in vocations. They are also 
anxious and concerned. ‘The imminence 
of military service; the high standard of 
living which fills many with the fear that 
they cannot even support themselves, much 
less a family; the war scare which makes 
long term preparation for vocations sus- 
pect,—all tend to increase the problem 
which a youth has always faced as he 
sought to establish himself in a life work. 
Now more than ever, the moral and spiri- 
tual implications of a daily job need to be 
stressed. But vocational guidance, as it 
is most frequently offered, stresses largely 
the economic and social factors. 

These services in this month of gradu- 
ation are intended to focus attention of 
young people upon the moral and spiritual 
aspects of vocations, aspects which may be 
a stabilizing ingredient in an unsettled 
and uncertain age. 

To enrich this experience for your young 
people, write to the Department of Min- 
istry and Vocation, National Council of 
Churches, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., for the pamphlets, “What About 
My Career Choice?” and “Can the 
Church Offer Me a Career?” ‘These may 
be obtained single copies free or at one 
cent each in quantities. 


1. Look at Your Choice 
of Vocation 

Worsuip CENTER: Two paintings by 
Eugene Burnand are particularly appro- 
priate as a focus of attention, namely: 
“Go Preach’* or “Come Unto Me” 

PreLupe: “Take My Life, and Let It Be” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

Rejoice O young man in thy youth, 


And let thy heart cheer thee in the days 


of thy youth. 
But fear God and keep his commandments, 
For this is the whole duty of man. 
For God shall bring every work into judg- 
ment 


Department of Christian 
hiladelphia Council of 


*Executive Secretary, 
Education and Evangelism, 
Churches, 

Available, size 13x17 inches, $2.50 from the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids, Evangelical & Re- 
formed Church, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


With every secret thing, 
Whether it be good or whether it be evil. 


Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” 


(If not in your hymnal, the beautiful 
words of this hymn, written by Walter J. 
Mathams, may be found in Christ and the 
Fine Arts, in the Pilgrim Press hymnal, 
Worship and Song, and in other youth 
hymnals. The tune, Diademata, familiarly 
sung with the words of the hymn, “Crown 
Him with Many Crowns,” may be used.) 


PRESENTATION: 
VOCATIONAL CHRISTIANITY 


(Presented by the leader and selected 
young people who may read one or more 
of the questions in the guided meditation 
period. ) . 


Leader: Vocational Christianity has 
generally been introduced to young people 
under the title Christian vocations. This 
wording has all too frequently limited 
their thought to the area of full time 
Christian service. This is important, of 
course, but it is only a small portion of 
the greater consideration that for a Chris- 
tian young person every vocation must be 
approached as essentially a Christian task. 


Our Christian faith has for most people 
been divorced from their daily workday 
tasks in life—set aside as something for 
Sunday, something “holy” as distinguished 
from the “unholy” concerns of ordinary 
living. We think of ministers and mission- 
aries as being the only ones who are 
“called” of God to their life work, while 
others just get some hints from vocational 
tests or job openings, and get along with- 
out any relation to the will of God for - 
their life work. 


One of the deepest truths of Chris- 
tianity, unique among the world religions, 
is that Almighty God “has a plan’—a 
broad intention, an individual purpose— 
for every person he brings into the world. 
In these mechanized, impersonal days, that 
is one of the most difficult claims of Chris- 
tianity among a great majority of people: 
that God is intimately concerned with 
what we do with our lives. The vocation- 
al guidance we receive in our schools is 
excellent but often fails to challenge us 
at the point of the spiritual implications 
of the vocation we hope to enter on leav- 
ing high school or college. 


Scripture Lesson: 
Matthew 6:19-21, 33 
Mark 8:34-37 
Psalm 139:1-4 
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(Should be introduced with the ques- 
tion, “Is the Bible concerned with such 
matters?” Might be read by three young 


people) 


How your camp 


can foster 


“SPIRITUAL VALUES”? | 
IN CAMPING 


CLARICE M. BOWMAN 


*‘Suggests ways in which va- 
rious aspects of program build 
spiritual values. Rich in exam- 
ples from actual experience." 
—International Journal. 

% $3.00 at your bookstore or 
. ASSOCIATION PRESS 
% 291 Broadway, N. Y. C. 7 
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Tore FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, ete., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 


‘43m REMAIN THE SAME 


=e ATERT 


the 


...compares a familiar Bible story 
with an incident in modern living. 


See how closely today’s problems 
relate to those 2000 years ago. The 
Test will stimulate thinking... 
Open new avenues for discussion 
...show why close association with 
the church is a great help to better 
citizenship. 


RUNNING TIME 20 MIN., RENTAL $7. 


Ask for your Quarterly "Church Calen- 
dar of Events’. It's FREE, at your film 
library, book store or 


Cathedral Films 


; 140 N. HOLLYWOOD WAY © BURBANK, CALIF. : 


POP PT TT 
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MEDITATION: 


Leader: In the light shed on our prob- 
lem by the Bible verses we have just heard 
read, let us bow our heads for a period 
of guided meditation as we frankly face 
some pointed questions which should help 
us to evaluate some of the moral and re- 
ligious implications of our life work. 


Reader One: Do you believe that God 
has an intention, a calling, for every 
human being, the following out of which 
in vocational terms brings fulfillment and 


satisfaction? Millions today live ‘“‘lives of 
quiet desperation” (Thoreau). Like the 
stonecutters, some merely work, some 


merely earn wages, but some are building 
a cathedral: this last being the sort of 
perspective all of us should seek. 


Silence 


Reader Two: Should not the vocations we 
enter accomplish a useful work in society, 
not useless or serving only luxury values 
or trivial purposes? And should not our 
vocations take the best we have to offer 
of skill and concern? From all we can 
read in the New Testament, God doesn’t 
ask that anyone spend his or her life on 
trivial or unimportant tasks. Does what 
one sells really fill a human need? As 
one works in an atomic laboratory or 
manages a racetrack or tends bar or helps 
with a community chest or teaches or 
serves as a stockbroker or a bus-driver or 
a plumber—can one regard his job as 
essential to progress of society? 


Silence 


Reader Three: Will my future vocation 
involve my treating human beings as 
human beings, as children of God? Mod- 
ern occupational life has become so de- 
personalized that in many a job we deal 
with people primarily as mere units, cus- 
tomers, clients, prospects, suckers, competi- 
tors, employers, laborers, parents, cases, 
etc. The Christian at work in the world 
can insist that human values come first, 
that the nobility and importance of per- 
sons as children of a Heavenly Father be 
always in mind. 


Silence 


Ciosinc Hymn: “Take My Life and Let 


It Be” 


2. Look at Vocational 
Stewardship 
WorsuHip CentER: See Service No. 1. 
“JT Would Be True” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
Show me thy ways, O Lord. 


Teach me thy paths. 
Guide me in thy truth and teach me. 


PRELUDE: 


Hymn: “He Leadeth Me” (stanzas 1 and 
3) 
ScrrpTturE: I Corinthians 12: 1, 4-11 


PRESENTATIONS: 
One of the two following suggestions 
may be used: 


A. An original five minute radio skit 
entitled, “As the Twig is Bent,” for five 
readers—one or two girls and three or 
four boys. It tells in very human fashion 
of a high school reunion where the boy 
voted “most likely to succeed” failed be- 
cause of his unchristian outlook and atti- 
tude toward his job.” 


B. Tarx—“Attitudes and Aptitudes”’ 


*This skit may be secured for 25¢ plus postage 
from Oliver B. Gordon, Philadelphia Council of 
Churches, 1421 Arch St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Aptitude is commonly and rightly 
stressed in the selection of a vocation, 
Some of us are apt mechanically, some 
socially, some artistically, some scholastic- 
ally. Young people are happiest and most 
useful when they find the vocation which 
fits best their interests and abilities. But 
one’s attitude on the job and toward the 
job is equally important if a Christian 
young person is to find satisfaction in his 
life work. 

Dr Kenneth McFarland of Kansas City, 
a few years ago, conducted an amazing 
research study to discover what working 
young people and adults needed in order 
to succeed. “He studied over 2000 firms 
to find out why people are fired. The 
results are enlightening: 

8.8% were fired because they lacked 
skills of trade. 

91.2% were fired because of attitudes 
rather than aptitudes: 

Largest group—Laziness. 

2nd. largest group—Bad personality, 
disposition and health. 

3rd. largest group—Lack of loyalty. 

4th. largest group—Too much talking. 

Dr. Hutchinson of the University of 
Chicago sums up the study in these words, 
“Before a man can be a good business 
man, he-must be a good man.” 

Another’ similar survey made in North- 
western University of 150 industries re- 
vealed that 85% of those who lost jobs 
did so because of bad character traits. 
One part of the study reported on the ap- 
pointment of a high executive in an im- 
portant firm. Another extremely capable 
man was turned down solely because he 
could not work well with others. 

All of this may be summed up in the long 
accepted Christian attitude of responsi- 
bility toward one’s task in life whatever 
it may be. When a Christian works “to 
the glory of God,” he cannot do a slip- 
shod, careless job in his occupation. In 
the well known words of the Bible, ““What- 
soever thou doest, do all to the glory of 
God.” 


CLosinc Hymn: “I Would Be True” 


3: Look at Vocational Personal 
Relations 


WorsHip CENTER: One of the pictures 
or posters used as a worship center dur- 
ing February may be repeated for this 
service, to recall the February emphasis 
upon neighborliness and brotherhood. 


PRELUDE: “Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life” 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love: 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


“O Brother Man” 


Scripture: 1 Corinthians 13 

(This great and familiar passage may 
be made to live again if presented by a 
Choric Choir. Both boys and girls should 
participate to give the presentation the 
necessary lights and shades of tone.) 


Hymn: 


MEDITATION: 
PERSONAL RELATIONS AT WORK 


A fundamental principle which under- 
lies the structure of almost any vocation is 
the right sort of personal relationshi 
between fellow workers. The key attitude 
here is Christian love. The beautiful 
love chapter of the Bible, to which we 
have just listened, breaks down for us the 
attributes of this sort of love for our daily 
work—kindness, lack of pride and envy, 
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slowness to anger, unselfishness, and many 
others. A modern application of this 
chapter for business and_ professional life 
in 1955 was made by a Christian layman. 
He sums it up in these words: 

“Christian love in one’s vocation means 
respect,—respect for the authority and 
superior ability of one’s employer; respect 
for fellow workers based on ability and 
regardless of race or nationality; respect 
for one’s own integrity. Concern,—con- 
cern for the interest of the firm or organ- 
ization for which he works; concern for 
the feelings of all with whom we labor, 
from the boss to the janitor. Will- 
ing cooperation,—cooperation in giving his 
full time and effort on the job; coopera- 
tion with others who work with him on 
the team; cooperation with the customers, 
patients or clients with whom he is called 
upon to deal. And finally, self-control,— 
control based upon personal humility and 
an understanding and appreciation of 
others.” 

This adds up to a very big undertaking 
and suggests to young people that such 
attitudes must be built into life now, if 
they are to be practiced in later vocational 
life. 

PRAYER: 

“Blessed Lord, who hast given us a new 
commandment that we should love one 
another, and hast taught us that where 
envy and strife are, there is confusion and 
every evil work; give unto us Thy ser- 
vants grace, that we may be kindly af- 
fectioned one to another. Enable us to 
put away all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and evil-speaking, with all malice; 
and grant that in honor preferring one an- 
other, we may walk in love, even as Thou, 
Lord, didst love us and give Thyself for 
us, Amen.” 

Ciosinc Hymn: 

Walk with Thee” 


“Q Master, Let Me 


4. Look at Vocational Moral 


Practices 
WorsuHip CENTER: See Service No. 1. 
PRELUDE: “Yield Not to Temptation” 


Catt To WorsHIP: 

“O come, let us worship the Lord 

In the beauty of holiness.” 
InvocaTiIon: Gracious Father, we turn to 

thee for guidance and strength as we 

face the temptations of modern living: 
guidance in finding the true and 
righteous way; strength in living up to 
our Christian insights. In the name of 

Christ who set us the perfect example, 

we pray. Amen 
Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
PRESENTATION : 

Morar Conpbuct 1n A SECULAR CULTURE 

Leader: It has been pointed out by our 
great religious leaders that God created 
the world according to natural physical 
laws which nature and our physical bodies 
must obey or be destroyed. But also he 
has set in motion great moral laws upon 
which man can make or break himself. 
This is certainly true in 6ur social life, 
but it is also evidenced in vocational ex- 
periences, 

In the secular culture in which we Jive, 
with its strong pressures upon “get- 
ting ahead,” “making money,” and other 
forms of material advancement, God’s mor- 
al laws are frequently ignored or blatantly 
disobeyed. Business drinking, overselling 
cheap goods, indifferent service to cus- 

' tomers, loitation of fellow workers, un- 
fair use of “pull,” are some of the prac- 
tices are only condoned but sometimes 
recommended as “good business.” Chris- 
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tian young people must face this climate 
in our American vocational life, with reso- 
lution to hold on to Christian ideals in 
cases where immediate advantage seems 
to lie with unethical behavior, and with 
an underlying conviction that. God’s moral 
laws offer the safest and surest road to 
satisfaction in our life work. 


In connection with a project on Voca- 
tional Christianity, conducted by the 
Philadelphia Christian Youth Council in 
1949-50, views and opinions of top sales 
executives in the country were sought in 
clarifying the relationship of good busi- 
ness and Christian behavior. Typical re- 
sponses from the many replies received 
from leading executives in answer to this 
request will be shared with us at this time. 


Reader One: Neil McElroy, President 
of the Proctor & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio wrote: “I am very happy to 
give you some of my thoughts on the im- 
portance of Christian principles in busi- 
ness life, especially as they relate to sales- 
manship. First of all, a salesman must 
be basically honest and have a high sense 
of integrity. Following these I would list 
not necessarily in their order of import- 
ance, these additional qualifications: re- 
sourcefulness, imagination, determination, 
industriousness, cooperation, action, and 
right attitude. 

“From the foregoing, I think you can 
see that I feel that there is no conflict be- 
tween Christian principles and good busi- 
ness. Quite the contrary, I firmly believe 
that the principles of honesty, integrity 
and sincere regard for one’s fellow man 
which characterize the life of a Christian, 
can and should dominate the thinking of 
any business. And I further think that 
the business will prosper by adhering to 
these principles.” 


Reader Two: G. Stewart Brown, Public 
Relations Department, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, wrote: “After consulting with some 
of our marketing people we have filled in 
the answers to your questionnaire, and we 
trust it is the kind of material you are 
seeking. In any event, it expresses this 
company’s concept of what makes a good 
salesman. 


“1. He must be willing to serve, and 
take an active interest in his community. 


“2. He must believe in the spirit of 
giving—that is, giving attention and serv- 
ice to his customers or prospective cus- 
tomers before expecting to receive from 
them. 

“3. The foundation of good industrial 
relations, and good sales practice is, “Do 
unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.” 


Reader Three: A seminar of Christian 
sales executives in Philadelphia affirmed: 
“Drinking and otherwise ‘playing the 
game’ in order to make a sale is frequent- 
ly practiced and not infrequently excused 
as necessary to good business. As a rep- 
resentative group of Christian salesmen, 
we assert that it is not necessary as so 
often alleged. It is possible to get ahead 
without such practices. It sometimes takes 
ingenuity when a drink would be the easy 
way. Of course, a ‘holier than thou’ atti- 
tude is not either wise or Christian in 
dealing with this issue.” 


ScripturRE: Romans 14:12-18 
Ciostinc Hymn: “O Jesus I Have Prom- 
ised” 


(It is suggested, in order to call at- 
tention to the words of this hymn, that 


2From The Book o 
Church of Scotland. 


Common Order of the 
sed with permission. 


stanza | and 4 be sung, 2 and 3 read in 
unison. ) 


For Church, Home, School 


Choose at your leisure from our collection 
of fine full-color reproductions of Old 
Masters, Moderns, ontemporaries. Our 
big new catalog illustrates over 500 
works and lists more than 4700. $1 


Chiherohon's 


America’s Oldest and Largest Print Dealer 
1208 Sixth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. Dept JRE 


A creative 
sourcebook 


WORSHIP WAYS 
FOR CAMP 


CLARICE M. BOWMAN 


For youth's devotions in the 
outdoors. Graces, Scriptures, 
prayers, stories: graded by 
age level from tots to teens. 


$3.00 at your bookstore or 


& ASSOCIATION PRESS 
% 291 Broadway, N. Y. C. 7 


» DEVELOP YOUR TALENT 


Learn Accordion, Organ or Piano! 
: Play HMerivie Right Away! 
Play For Youth Meetings, 
Mission Field. It's so 
easy with Herb Jahn's 
new ILLUSTRO GRAPH 
method. Specify course 
desired. 
HERB JAHN Box 147-KK, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


= 
: =— CHURCH BULLETINS 
| ene eor ee | Every progressive church should 
= =~ use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
THE REV.KYLE Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
aus tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, Interest and colleetions, 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
|} from Pastors. Write today for 
terenteamml| || illus. Catalog L. H. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, ta. 


WRITE FOR 
BROCHURE 


Choose your brand. Irish, Scotch, 
and all leading qualities available 
at church prices. 


\\ 4200 ft reel...$3.30 
HA 600 ft reel...$2.10 


Ask for quantity discount. 
plastic tape and plastic reel. 


Price covers 
Send check 
or money order . . . include 25¢ per ree! 
for postage and handling. 


RECORDER SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. J —1533 Cherry Street 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Offering a complete line of recording 
equipment and supplies—both tape 

and disc—at church prices. 
Ask about our tithing plan. 


Spark productive 
discussions with 


Thinking Together about ° & 
Marriage and Family & 


WILLIAM H. and 
MILDRED I. MORGAN : 
Pointed excerpts from gen- = 
eral and professional litera- 
ture to stimulate individual © 
and group thinking. # 
$3.50 at your bookstore or 

& ASSOCIATION PRESS 
4 291 Broadway, N. Y. C. 7 
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Has This Happened 
Where You Live? 


(Continued from page 9) 
the activities of youth councils. 

A miniature World Council of 
Churches Assembly attended by more 
than 1,200 persons was held by the 
Indianapolis Youth Council months 
before the actual assembly was held 
in Evanston, Illinois, last August. 
Christian leaders from abroad, study- 
ing in nearby colleges and universi- 
ties, pointed up the scope of Christian 
work around the world in an “Open 
House to the World” held in Abilene, 
Kansas. 

Each Christmas season in Vermont 
brings an annual International Chris- 
tian Youth Conference. The keynote 
speaker of their state-wide conference 
last Christmas was Dr. James Robin- 
son, Negro pastor of New York City, 
who had just completed a world tour 
studying the ministry of the Church. 
Other leaders included Antonia 
Fronkt of the World Council of 
Churches, Tae Sum Park, Chief of 
Chaplains of the Korean armies, and 
leaders from Egypt, Czechoslovakia 
and Japan. 

With a similar purpose, using Chris- 
tian exchange students, the Allegheny 
County Youth Council (Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania) worked out a program 
entitled, “Islands of Fellowship.” 

A tremendous sharing program, 
World Youth Projects, is carried on 
by many councils, including that in 
Great Falls, Montana. This plan was 
instigated by the United Christian 
Youth Movement and has now be- 
come a part of the program of the 
World Council of Churches. Chris- 
tian youth in forty-three countries 
take part in it. This includes a shar- 
ing of materials, program ideas, lead- 
ership, and money. During 1955 ap- 
proximately $20,000 will be given by 
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youth in this country for cooperative 
youth work around the world. Nearly 
$1,400 was given during community 
Youth Week observances in Ohio 
alone. It should be noted that youth 
in every country give as well as re- 
ceive through this plan. Vermont, 
while contributing to youth work in 
Burma, received great inspiration 
from the leadership of a Christian 
young woman from Burma. 

Indonesian young people, aided fi- 
nancially by American youth, asked 
themselves what they, “as good stew- 
ards of God’s varied grace,” might 
share in return. The answer—an in- 
vitation to a young American Chris- 
tian to be the guest of the council for 
several weeks. The invitation has been 
accepted by one who is studying for 
a year in India.t 


They seek the will of God 


Worshipping together, whether in ~ 


the moving Easter sunrise service in 
Dickinson County, Kansas, in the 
youth week community worship serv- 
ice in Maysville, Kentucky, or in the 
preschool morning devotions in Ros- 
well, New Mexico, helps Christian 
youth to have their faith deepened 
and their lives enriched by sharing 
the finest of their denominational 
heritage. 

Any effective plans made by youth 
groups working through a youth coun- 
cil will be rooted in the faith and will 
speak to the needs of their commu- 
nity. All of the projects mentioned 
here could never and perhaps should 
never be done by a single youth coun- 
cil. Only after youth and adult repre- 
sentatives from the churches involved 
have together studied the problems 
and needs in their own community 
and listed their many resources are 


‘Reported in “When We Pray” by Wilmina 
Rowland, Friendship Press. 


‘Passing references have been made here 
to the following articles which appeared in 
past issues of the International Journal: "A 
New Sense of World Mission,” and "Do It 
Together,” February 1955; and “Doers of the 
Word," February 1953. See also the manual, 
“Christian World Citizenship," available from 
UCYM, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, 
30c, and “Community Service" (a guide to 
weekend work camping), 30c. 

Information about United Christian Youth 
Missions may be obtained from Rev. Alva I. 
Cox, Jr., 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Further information about the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement and these projects 
should be requested from UCYM, 79 E. 
Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois. The UCYM would 
like to receive reports of interdenominational 
youth work in your town. 


they prepared to plan the work which — 


they shall do together.’ 


Some of the real meaning of these © 


ecumenical experiences among youth 
as well as among adults is found in a 
conviction that as we come together, 
sharing the best of our Christian tra- 
ditions, we more nearly represent the 
body of Christ. It is in such exper- 
iences God’s holy spirit can speak to 
us and through us. 


Answering Questions 
With Pamphlets 


(Continued from page 25) 

Can you suggest some things that we 
could do that would be fun for all the 
family? 

Our Little Child Faces Life, Odell, pp. 

58-64 (AC, 60c) 

Portfolio on Materials for Work and Play 

(ACEI, 75c) 

Making the Grade as Dad, (PA 157, 25c) 
Open Your Home to God (NCC, 3c) 


Key to publishers of these 

pamphlets: 

AC Abingdon - Cokesbury, available 
in denominational bookstores 


Assn, for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Bethany Press, available through 
denominational bookstores 


69 Bank St. Publications, New 
York 14, N.Y. 


Presbyterian Church U.S., Box 
1176, Richmond, Va. 


Children’s Bureau, Supt. of Doc- 
uments, Washington 25, D.C. 


Child Study Assn. of America, 
132 E. 74th St., New York 21, 
Naw, 


Columbia Teachers College, Bu- 
reau of Publications, New York, 
N. Y. : 


Kansas State College, (Home 
Economics) Manhattan, Kan. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


National Assn. for Nursery Edu- 
cation, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Rhode Is- 
land, Kingston, R. I 


National Council of Churches, 
79 E. Adams St., Chicago, IIL 


New York Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 105 E. 22nd St., New 
York 40°-Ns¥2 


Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Pocket Books, available at any 
bookstore. 


Science Research Associates, 57 
W. Grand Ave. Chicago 10, Ill. 


Pennsylvania State College, Ex- 
tension Service, State College, 
Pa. . 


ACEI 


BP 


BS 


BX 


CB 


CSA 


CTC 


PSC 


| Film Use in the Church 
By Everett C. Parker, J. J. Stein, Paul 


| H. Vieth and Edith F. Welker. New 
' York, National Council of Churches for 
' the Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
fei955. 78 op.” $2.50. 
The Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches con- 
ducted in New Haven, Connecticut one 
| of its studies in the mass media of com- 
| munication, this one dealing particularly 
| with the use of motion pictures in the 
churches. Of special interest is the major 
| portion of this report, on the use of bibli- 
| cal films in connection with church school 
curricula under research conditions. (For 
a description of this study, see the article 
in this issue, “Teaching the Bible with 
| Movies.” ) 
| The report outlines in some detail the 
| plans followed in training the leaders who 
' were to teach the course selected. Readers 
| of the section “Helping the Teachers” 
| will find many suggestions for their own 
| use of films and for general leadership 
_ education. 

While standard denominational curric- 
| ulum was used, a special leader’s guide 
was prepared for the teachers using films. 
| This gave specific help on using the par- 
ticular films selected to enrich the curric- 
ulum. This guide is printed in Chapter IV. 
So also are the worship resources which 
were used. The tests, printed in full in 
Chapter V, can be an effective guide in 
testing in other church schools using a 
similar unit of study. The pictures used 
to obtain the children’s visual concepts 
| about Jesus are included. 
| Chapter VI is given to a summary of 
| the use of films by New Haven churches, 
F outside the films used in the research study. 
| 
| 


Readers will find it interesting to read this 
and to compare the situation found there 
| with their own churches’ use of this 
| medium. 

i Auice L. Gopparp 


| Marriage and Society 

By E. O. James. New York, John de 
i Graff, Inc. 1952, 1955. 215 p. $3.75. 

_ Almost everyone agrees that the family, 
} as the primary nucleus of society, has 
| entered a critical stage in human history. 
| The very structure of Western society is 
| endangered by its disintegration. Con- 
_ fusing the problems surrounding the social 
| status of the family is a lack of under- 
| standing of the complicated history of this 
| basic and universal institution. Professor 
| James has made an excellent Christian 
and scholarly. contribution in correcting 
| these misunderstandings in the light of 
| the anthropological evidence. 

| The author writes with a sense of 
urgency, unfortunately not shared by 
churches absorbed by the more spectacular 
but less serious problems of the contem- 
‘porary scene. The book presents a very 
competent analysis of the domestic situ- 
ation in primitive cultures—Judaism, Is- 


lam, Greek, and Roman—from which the 
Christian civil interpretations of marriage 
emerged. Contained also is a careful sur- 
vey of the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment and the practice of the early Chris- 
tians, together with the influence of the 
Reformation and the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. 

In his concluding chapters, however, 
Professor James makes his best contribu- 
tion to the needs of the present as he 
deals with the moral and social problems 
surrounding marriage and considers the 
natural purpose and significance of mar- 
riage. 

From the beginning, social organization 
has centered largely in the family. The 
food quest set the pattern of early family 
life. Emotional support and romantic love 
as functions of family life emerged after 
the Christian era. Propagation of the 
races, of course, is always a basic function, 
making the family a school for the train- 
ing of character and for the education of 
children. 

As the author analyzes the development 
of civil and Christian marriage, the sig- 
nificance of the Christian concepts of the 
family relationships emerges. It becomes 
apparent that society based on a Christian 
family is certain to be more stable, cre- 
ative, and dynamic than a society. depend- 
ing on civil contract. 

Love can regulate valid marriage and 
lay down the basis for divorce, but legis- 
lation to be effective must be matched by 
free choice. A stable, loving family can- 
not be created by legal contract. In the 
Christian concept, marriage must fulfill 
three conditions — propagation, marital 
love, and the rearing of children in a 
Christian family setting. These condi- 
tions not only require legal provisions but 
are consented to by individuals under the 
moral compunction of a God of love who 
requires his children to bless family life 
with a growing love. 

No fair review of the volume can be 
made in such short space. It represents 
a valuable contribution to our under- 
standing of family development. There 
are many interesting insights into the his- 
tory of family life. One cannot read this 
volume without feeling that the churches 
are not taking the sickness of the modern 
family seriously enough, for it is here that 
a decisive contribution can be made to 
stabilize human society by the.Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

Isaac K. BECKES 


Great Ideas of the Bible, 
Volume Il 
By Ryllis Goslin Lynip. New York 16, 
Harper & Brothers, 1955. 276 p. $2.75. 
Those who know the first volume of 
Great Ideas of the Bible will welcome the 
second one. In the first the author tried 
to give an “understanding of God, of 
ethical religion, and of the principles and 
purposes of Jesus.” She begins the second 


volume with an appraisal of “Faith in 
God and Man” so well depicted in the 
achievements of Moses, Elijah, Jeremiah, 
and Paul. In the next section she comes 
to grips with the age-old problem of ‘“‘Suf- 
fering,” with special reference to the man- 
ner in which Job and Jesus faced up to 
the reality of this experience. The final 
section deals with “Inspiration for Great 
Living” through such resources as Chris- 
tian “Love,” “Prayer,” and “Vision.” 
The biblical references are well chosen 
for the purposes she has selected them. 
The book will be of great help to the 
teacher who is in need of material in the 
areas covered. Moffatt’s translation is the 
text used. One hopes that other volumes 
may be added to the first two now in 
print. 
Stites LEssLy 


The Whole Armor of Ged 


By Ralph W. Sockman, New York- 
Nashville. Abingdon Press, 1955, 78p. 
$1.00. : 

The militant theme of Saint Paul in the 
sixth chapter of his epistle to Ephesus is 
the image which Dr. Sockman succeeds 
in focusing so indelibly and relevantly up- 
on the spiritual eyes of our generation. 
This writing comes as a needed directive 
in a day when the Christian mission is 
so often obscured both by the mechanics 
of our living and popular mis-representa- 
tions of the Gospel. 

The spirit of the early Church is re- 
echoed in the frequently-forgotten theme 
of spiritual warfare. The author signifi- 
cantly uses the theme of “wholeness” 
throughout his message. God is the Lord 
of all life, therefore we cannot have a 
fragmentary faith in him. The Christian 
in leading a complete life then needs the 
“whole armor of God.” 

Each implement of combat from the 
Girdle of Truth to the Sword of the Spirit 
is made vital to our own contemporary 
scene. The armor is not the dress of a 
comfortable religion but rather the gar- 
ment of a heroic faith. The reader is re- 
awakened to the cost of the Christian 
faith,—that it is no cheaper in the twen- 
tieth century than in the first. It is not 
enough merely to adjust ourselves to the 
current whims of thought or to sit in a 
smug complacency, as our enlistment in 
Christ’s service demands dedication and a 


-sense of responsibility. 


The physical format of the book adds 
to the sharpness and pointedness of Dr. 
Sockman’s presentation. The chapters 
each carry one aspect. of the “whole ar- 
mor of God” followed by prayers seeking 
God’s guidance in the particular area 
treated. Truth, Righteousness, Peace, 
Faith, Hope, and the Spirit are all con- 


sidered in their power creatively to relate 


the individual to God and to his fellow 
men. 

The introductory chapter is inclusive of 
the whole theme and gives the reader an 
over-all perspective in which to view the 
individual parts in their proper relation- 
ship. The author’s wide range of experi- 
ence and his well-calculated sense of 
humor add to the effective communica- 
tion of his ideas to the Christians of our 
present world. 
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ABINGDON 
BIBLE 
COMMENTARY 


THE 
ABINGDON 
BIBLE 
COMMENTARY 


| 
S | 
EISELEN | 
| 


Edited by 
Frederick C. Eiselen, : LEWIS 
David G. Downey, and | BOWNEY 


Edwin Lewis 


To guide you 
in deeper understand- 
ing of the Scriptures, 
66 of the most emi- 
nent scholars of our 
time offer the best of 
their research and in- 
sight on the entire 
Bible. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary 
brings you general articles on the 
whole Bible, the Old Testament, and 
the New Testament—and a com- 
mentary on each biblical book, 

A library in a single bind- 
ing—an essential, workable tool for 
pastor, teacher, every Bible reader. 

¢ Indexed « Cross Referenced 

¢ Maps in Color « 1,452 Pages 
Regular Edition, $7.50 
Thumb Indexed, $8.75 


At Ait Bookstore 


_ ABINGDON PRESS 


A Dramatic Old Testement 
Story Vividly Re-told 


‘Maid of Israel. 


by Tolbert R. Ingram 


Accurate descriptions bring to life again 
the larger Bible story of Naaman, intro- 
ducing you to: 

Miriam—whose love affects individuals and 
nations. 

Naaman—valiant captain of Syria’s host, 
but a leper. 

Ben-hadad—an avaricious, scheming King 
of Syria. 

Elisha—Jehovah’s rugged, indomitable serv- 
ant. 

Baskan—whose pagan ways: are judged by 
a love for Miriam. 

Previewers say this book will capture and 
hold your interest from start to finish. 


$3.00 


Broadman Press, Nashville 
AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSELLER 


The book is ideal for a devotional 
guide or to be read at one sitting. The 
one who reads it will find himself return- 
ing to it again and again. 

RicHArD E. McHenry 


The Price and the Prize 

By Culbert G. Rutenber. Philadelphia, 
The Judson Press, 1953. 109 p. $1.50. 

What is sin? How can I be free? What 
is the significance of Christ's cross? These 
and other questions young people are ask- 
ing are dealt with by Dr. Rutenber. This 
book is a compilation of a series of articles 
originally printed serially in Young People, 
a youth magazine. 

The author leads the reader into the 
question, “What is our trouble?” and 
from this point skillfully presents what he 
believes is the real sin of man, God's 
problem with us, and God's answer. 
Through simple writing and the use of a 
good many analogies, Dr. Rutenber holds 
the reader’s interest throughout. In a 
message which is both relevant and real, 
he sets forth the glorious prize which the 
Christian may win without leaving out 
the price to be paid. 

The book would appeal to college age 
young people and adults, but in_ its 
entirety probably would not hold the at- 
tention of the average high school youth, 
although in parts it would be meaningful 
to them. It would be a valuable aid to 
those adults who are leaders of young 
people. 

Mary Ann RosBInson 


Eighty Adventurous Years 

By Sherwood Eddy. New York 16, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1955. 255 p. $3.00. 

Here ts an adventure story—from its 
start with the “driveling little red shrimp” 
(whose mother wept lest she had borne 
an idiot!) to the man of eighty-four who 
is planning now “to take another trip 
around the Pacific, especially for evan- 
gelistic campaigns in Japan, Korea and 
Hong Kong” after which he “he hopes to 
return to America to continue speaking 
in colleges and the churches.” 

All who have shared experiences, even 
for a short time, with Sherwood Eddy will 
eagerly devour this autobiography of an 
adventurer for Christ in preaching the 
Gospel and a modern prophet of righteous- 
ness. Others, especially the younger gener- 
ation, will be thrilled with conquests of 
the spirit in mass evangelism and the vali- 
ant assaults upon intrenched social evils. 

This autobiography is inspiring and 
illuminating. It would merit only praise 
but for a few shocking sentences and their 
context. They appear in his present think- 
ing on the subject of war, in which he 
out-Niebuhrs Niebuhr. Here they are 
(p. 109): 

“Because I have come finally to the con- 
clusion that my one duty is to love God, 
my neighbor, and my enemies, and to do 
the will of God as I see it in the light 
that I have, I would join the armed forces 
in the event of another world war. If I 
were young enough, I would volunteer for 
the air force, not because I hate but be- 
cause I love. If my bombs fell either on 
the enemy or on innocent civilians, they 
would only hasten my victims through the 


International Journal for Religious Education 


“A volume overflowing 
with common sense, 
helpful guidance, and 
up-to-date information 
about scientific findings.” 


—Christian Advocate 


MINORITIES 


AND THE 


AMERICAN 
PROMISE 


The Conflict of 
Principle and Practice 


By STEWART G. COLE & 
MILDRED WIESE COLE 


Two outstanding authorities in in- 
tergroup relations set forth a fresh 
and vital philosophy for improving 
human relationships in a free soci- 
ety, based on the integration of mi- 
nority groups into a full democratic 
relationship with all the social and 
ethnic groups in the community. 


“One of the most comprehensive, 
definitive manuals and source books 
in this entire important new educa- 
tional area . . . Provides one of the 
best and most comprehensive aids in 
the educational implementation of 
democracy.” —ALAaIN LOCKE, 

Professor Emeritus, 
Howard University 


“The ideas, information, and ex- 
periments presented merit critical 
study by school people and laymen.” 


—E. T. McSwarn, Dean, School of 
Education, Northwestern University 


“Brings into focus every facet of 
the arena of human relations. _ 
—San Francisco Chronicle 


“An invaluable source book, or 
manual, for the teachers and leaders 
who shoulder the responsibility of 
putting the democratic ideal into 
practice.” —Dayton News 


“Those responsible for leadership 
in this time of crisis would be wise 
to read and study it for the clues it 
gives to the course of action they 


must design.” 


—Richmond News-Leader 
$4.50 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16 


or 


‘ 
y 


portal miscalled death into a better en- 
vironment, into the presence of the God of 
all grace.” 

(Italics mine) 

There is no recognition that it is far 
from a nice clean matter of the transition 
of a few hundred humans into a “better 
environment,” but the broken bodies of 
little children who suffer for the rest of 
their lives, yes, even the probability that 
there would be damage to the race for 
generations to come—all with the impli- 
cations that our government’s decisions are 
the will of God! Yet at the same time Dr. 
Eddy can say that love is the “greatest 
thing in the world because God is love” 
(p. 244). 

No, my dear friend Sherwood, you are 
not one tenth as convincing as when I 
heard you expounding the way of love 
some thirty years ago. I could wish those 
terrible sentences were not in an otherwise 
wonderful autobiography. 

Paut G. Macy 


The American College Chaplaincy 


By Seymour A. Smith. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1954. 176 p. $3.75. 


This smallish book (too high priced) is 
a study of the prevalence, habitat, and 
habitudes of the American college chap- 
lain—the first of its kind. It is based on 
questionnaire answers from 406 colleges 
and universities, and limited personal ob- 
servations. 

The book has both the strength and 
weakness of the statistical approach, From 
it one can learn considerable about the 
education, duties, and distribution of chap- 
lains, but it is essentially a from-a-distance 
portraiture. Basic trends and proportions, 
but not much “inside dope,’ are here 
presented. A certain statistical imperson- 
ality pervades it. In the latter chapters, 
however, it raises some important evalu- 
ative questions. 

As a survey of the subject it merits 
reading by chaplains, college pastors, and 
college educators. 

Winston L. Kinc 


Ultimate Questions 

By Nathaniel Micklem. Nashville 2, 
Abingdon Press, 1955. 136 p. $2.00. 

In the five chapters of this volume, this 
very distinguished English author has 
given us some of the cream of his pro- 
foundest thinking on a few of the “ulti- 
mate questions” with which Christians are 
concerned. This reviewer feels especially 
indebted to him for his brilliant analysis 
of “The Resurrection.” In other chapters 
he deals with: “The Language of Reli- 
gion,” “Creation and Providence,’ “The 
Jesus of History,” and “The Cosmic 
Christ.” In each one there is a freshness 
of approach happily uninhibited by dog- 
matic assumptions. The substance of the 
book was given in the Cole Lectures at 
_ Vanderbilt University in 1954. 

Stites Lessty 


Religion and the Moral Life 
_ By A. Campbell Garnett. New York, 
The Ronald Press Co., 1955. ~223 p. 
$3.50. 

In this outstanding book the author ad- 


Baagayi7085 


dresses himself to the theme of “the rela- 
tion of religion and morality.” This in- 
evitably involves the problem of achieving 
ethical motivation and, moral disciplines. 
Can there be morality without religion? 
This brings one face to face with the al- 
ternatives of secularism and religion—‘‘of 
devotion to some supremely valued object 
other than the self . . . or of having no 
object of supreme devotion” at all. In 
answer to this basic dilemma he concludes 
that the John Dewey secularist philosophy 
fails because man “needs a God in his 
life . . . something beyond his individual 
self that is worthy to be supreme among 
those objects to which he is prepared to 
devote himself.” 

In subsequent chapters he deals with 
such subjects as “The Faith of Human- 
ism,” “The Faith of Theism,” “Faith and 
Reason,” and concludes with “The Chris- 
tian Ethic.” He is a brilliant philosopher 
and writes under the strong personal con- 
viction that “the spiritual crisis of our day 
calls for religious leadership of men who 
can manifest the spirit of Christ.” 

Stites Lessty 


This Old Leather Satchel 
By Theophilus Eisen. 
The Christian Education Press, 

88 p. $1.60. 

These are the memoirs and reflections 
of a retired minister, written in anecdotal 
style. Many of the incidents narrated oc- 
curred in the pioneer days of Oklahoma. 


Philadelphia, 
1954. 


Laboratory School 


June 20-July 8 at Oberlin Graduate 


School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio, for 
weekday teachers and directors of 
Christian education. Write Dr. Leonard 
Stidley, dean. 


LAST CALL! 


Now Is The Time! 


Bibles for children's day 
confirmation and graduation 


now ready for church buyers 


VARIOUS VERSIONS 
REASONABLE PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 

Boston 8, Mass. 


By Verdia Burke. Ten 
brand new chapters help 
the church plan and con- 
duct a quick-moving 
workers’ conference to 
reach common under- 
Standings about major 
aims and the elements of 
a good program. ‘The 
limits for the conference 
are sketched so that mem- 
bers will not drift away 
from their aims, but will 
have more time for their 
specific programs. Spiral 
binding; 64 pages. 65 
cents 

At your bookstore or... 


THE 
BETHANY PRESS 


Temperance Lesson 
June 5, 1955 


Based on Int. Uniform Lesson Outline 


“Manasseh's Sin and Repentance” 
(Lesson Leaflet for all age groups) 
75c per 100; 40c per 50; 2c each 


PRIMARY HELPS 
Wise Little Monkey (color card) 
60c per 100; 35c per 50; 15c dozen 
Drinks of Variety and Novelty 
$3.00 per 100; 50c per dozen, 5c 


JUNIOR HELPS 
Beatitudes for Children (adult use) 
50c per 100; 30c per 50; 2c each 
Eternal, Infinite Spirit (responses) 
50c per 100; 35c per 50; 2c each 


INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR 
New Crusade March (catchy song) 
$1.00 for 20; 10c each 
Time is Now (about Frances Willard) 
75c per 100; 40c per 50; 2c each 
YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT 
Alcohol and Inherited Degeneracy 
50c per 100; 30c per 50; 2c each 
Selecting Your Guests (radio, TV) 
50c per 100; 30c per 50; 2c each 
Flier on available billboards (free) 
DVBS HELPS 


Lessons About Alcohol (for teachers) 
38c each, plus postage, 50c 


Tales to Tell with Blackboard, 50¢ 
Temperance Work Book (Miller) 50c 


NATIONAL WCTU 


Evanston, Illinois 


What's 


Happening? 


Dates for UCYM Training Conferences 


CHICAGO, Ill—Plans are under way 
for eighteen United Christian Youth 
Movement Training Conferences for 1955. 
The purpose of these conferences as out- 
lined by the General Council of the 
UCYM is threefold: 


1. To provide for representative young 
people experiences of ecumenical fellow- 
ship. 

2. To train youth and adult leaders of 
local United Christian Youth Councils for 
more effective community approaches. 

3. To train youth and advisors with in- 
terfellowship responsibilities (often the 
Christian Fellowship chairman and ad- 
visor) in denominational youth fellowships 
(local, district, presbytery, synod, diocese, 
etc.) to better interpret the ecumenical 
church to their own group. 

Fourteen of these conferences have been 
planned by state Christian youth councils 
representing the denominational youth 
cooperation in their state. The national 
UCYM office has administered the stand- 
dards established by General Council and 
is providing needed services. Four con- 
ferences are under the direct auspices of 
the national UCYM office although 
representatives of state councils in these 
areas have aided in planning. 

Most of the conferences will be built on 
the framework of the commission area 
seminars, which will provide for sharing 
ideas and learning techniques of a com- 
munity approach to youth work. Also in- 
cluded will be a study and sharing of the 
Christian heritage indicating contributions 
of the various denominations. 

The dates of the conferences being held 
are: : 
Indiana, June 10-15 

Northwestern (Montana, North and South 

Dakota, Wyoming), June 12-18 
Colorado (Wyoming, Utah), June 19-25 
Ohio, June 20-25 
Florida (Georgia, Alabama, South Caro- 

lina), June 27-July 3 
Iowa, July 17-23 
Texas, July 24-30 
Missouri, July 31-August 4 
Pennsylvania, July 31-August 7 
Virginia, August 1-7 
South Central (Alabama, Tennessee, Ar- 

kansas, Louisiana, Kentucky, Missis- 

sippi), August 1-7 
North Carolina, August 6-13 
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Eastern (New England, New Jersey, New 
York), August 14-21 

Kansas, July 31—August 5 

West Virginia, August 8-14 

Gentral (Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Michigan), August 21-28 

Chesapeake (Maryland, Delaware, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia), August 
27-Sept. 3 

National” UCYM Training Conference 
(All state council leaders), August 28- 
September 4 
For further information and name and 

address of contact person in the various 

states, write for the leaflet, “Train at 

United Christian Youth Movement 1955 

Training Conferences,’ from the UCYM, 

79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


J. Martin Bailey Named 


Director of Circulation 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The General Board of 
the National Council of Churches, on 
March 3, elected J. Martin Bartey to the 
position of Director of Circulation of the 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. Mr. Bailey is now Editorial Assistant 
for the Journal on a half-time basis while 
he completes his work for the degree of 
Master of Science in Journalism at Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Besides directing the circulation 
department, Mr. Bailey will share fully in 
the overall planning of the Journal and 
will give special counsel in matters of de- 
sign and layout. 

To this work 
Mr. Bailey brings 
good training and 
experience, having 
studied Journalism 
at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa 
and Northwestern 
University. He 
served as news edi- 
tor of the Daily 
Iowan, Iowa City, 
for two years and 
=: : as Editorial Assist- 
ant for The Messenger of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, three years. He 
graduated from Eden Theological Semi- 
nary, Webster Groves, Missouri, in June, 
1954, and was ordained as a Congrega- 
tional Christian minister on June 13. On 


J. Martin Battey 


June 5 he was married to Betty Jane 
Wenzel. 


Mr. Bailey is already carrying some of 
the responsibilities for the circulation de- 
partment but will not give his full time 
to his new assignment until July 1. 


New Appointments 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Dr. Henry M. 
Jounson of the Candler School of The- 
ology, Emory University, has been named 
academic dean and head of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education at Scarritt 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Rev. Lemus. PETER- 
sEN, formerly associate executive of the 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago, 
has become director of finance for the 
Chicago office of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. Witiiam C. 
WALZzER has become associate general 
director of the Joint Commission on Mis- 
sionary Education, National Council of 
Churches.. He will supervise promotional 
and public relations activities of the Com- 
mission. A Methodist and former profes- 
sor at Scarritt College, Dr. Walzer has 
been for the past three years public re- 
lations director for the Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Board of Foreign Missions. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. Lauris B. 
WHITMAN has been named_ executive 
director of the National Council of 
Churches’ Bureau of Research and Sur- 
vey. Dr. Whitman took up his work 
in the middle of March, succeeding Dr. 
Davip W. Barry, who resigned in Janu- 
ary. Dr. Whitman has been director of 
field research for the Bureau. In his new 
post he will be administratively responsible 
for coordinating and supervising research 
projects for the entire National Council. 
The Bureau is currently conducting 18 
projects, ranging from a study of the dis- 
tribution of churches and their members 
by counties to a survey of the churches’ 
role in social welfare. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Student Vol- 
unteer Movement has announced the ap- 
pointment of two administrative secretaries 
to its staff to direct’ planning for the 
agency’s 17th Quadrennial Conference on 
the world mission of the church. The 
conference is scheduled December 27- 
January 1 at Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 


The new secretaries are the Rev. M. A. 
Tuomas, of Travancore, South India, a 
minister of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church 
and a former secretary of the Indian 
Christian’ Movement, and Mr. MArRIon 
BAUMGARDNER, of Wellington, Texas, ‘for- 
mer Methodist missionary to India. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — The Rev. Joun 
W. Assott, formerly executive secretary 
of the New Haven, Connecticut Council 
of Churches, became director of promo- 
tional services for Church World Service 
on April 1. His over-all responsibility is 
that of interpreting the work of this 
agency which this year will send to dis- 
tressed peoples overseas more than 50,000- 
000 pounds of foodstuffs, clothing and 
medicines at a cost of $9,000,000. 


International Journal for Religious Education 


New Associate 
Head WCCE 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. — Tue Rev. 
Russe.it F. Harrison, for the past four 
years national director of youth work for 
the Disciples of Christ (Christian) 
churches, has resigned to become associ- 
ate general secretary of the World Council 
of Christian Education and Sunday 
School Association. He will assume his 
new post in New York City on April 1. 

The World 
Council of Chris- 
tian Education 
and Sunday School 
Association is a 
federation of 40 
national and inter- 
denominati o n a | 
Sunday school as- 
sociations, councils 
of Christian edu- - 
cation and coun- 
cils. of churches. 
Organized in 1907, 
the Council serves in 75 countries. 

Mr. Harrison has been in the depart- 
_ment of religious education of the United 
Christian Missionary Society, the largest 
agency of the Disciples of Christ, since 
1947. He is a graduate of Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois, 
and holds the B.D. degree from the Col- 
lege of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 
He has served Disciples of Christ churches 
in Kentucky and Illinois, and was for two 
years state director of youth work in 
Kentucky. He is the author of several 
handbooks on Christian youth work. 

As a fraternal delegate of the World 
Convention of Christ, Mr. Harrison at- 
tended the Third World Conference of 
Christian Youth in India in 1952.° On 
his trip around the world, he observed the 
work of Christian organizations of youth 
in some twenty countries. 


Wendell Eller to Be A-V 
Head for Church of Brethren 


CHICAGO, Ill. THe Rev. WENDELL 
ELLER has been called as Director of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Education 
for the Church of Brethren and expects to 
begin his new work early in the summer. 
For nearly two years Mr. Eller has been 
Evaluation Assistant for the Visual Edu- 
cation Fellowship, in the Department of 
Audio-Visual and Radio Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. In his new 
position he is to have charge of both 
production and use of audio-visuals for all 
the boards in the Church. 

Mr. Eller came to the Midwest office 
of the National Council of Churches upon 
his graduation from the Bethany Biblical 
Seminary in Chicago. His new office will 
be in Elgin, Illinois. 


Universities Offer 


Summer Courses 

OBERLIN, Ohio — Designed for week- 
day and church school teachers, the Ober- 
lin Summer School of Theeology at Ober- 
lin, Ohio, will be held from June 20 to 
July 8. 


Graduate credit is given for the work 
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done at the school. The summer school 
is regularly attended by many persons 
from other states. Dr. LEoNaRD STIDLEY, 
dean of Oberlin’s Graduate School of 
Theology, will again head the summer 
session. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. — The Department 
of Bible and Religion of Syracuse Uni- 
versity will hold a three-week Institute of 
Religious Education July 5-23. The classes 
are designed as refresher courses for direc- 
tors of religious education, beginning 
courses for undergraduates, and training 
for lay workers in local churches. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Director, Dr. H. Nem RicHarp- 
SON. 


Oxford A-V Conference 

LONDON, England — The third In- 
ternational Conference on Audio-Visual 
Aids for Church and Christian Education 
use will be held at Oxford University, 
England, August 22-26, 1955. 

The total inclusive cost is $18. Applica- 
tions for fuller details and registration 
forms should be addressed to: Rev. E. G. 
Youdell, World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation, “Annandale,” North End Road, 
London, N.W. 11, England. 


Presbyterian Church on Coast of Southern 
California is seeking a Director of Christian 
Education. Faith and Life material and Youth 


Budget used. Full pension participation. Send 
a recent picture and references to: 
Box 10, |. J. R. E., 79 E. Adams, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Folding Chair and Table 


CADDIES by Midwest 


Double the convenience of your 
folding chairs and tables. End 
noisy, time-consuming manual 
handling—move and store your 
folding furniture faster, easier 
with modern Midwest Caddies. 


Styles and Sizes for Every Need 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY ! 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS, DEPT. 1455, ROSELLE, ILL. 


READ THE 
BIBLE 


By Chester Warren Quimby 
Nostalgic . . . good humored .. . 
over-flowing with practical sugges- 
tions on how to read, understand 
and enjoy the Bible. 


25e a copy, 6 for $1.00, postpaid 


RCI PRU DD LTA OO 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


HELP THEM [EARN 
MORE IN 
LESS TIME 


In your vacation Bible school} 
with the Living Bible Films on 
the Life of Christ. 


jh Oy 
tale 
j tll | 


© 26 Bible teaching motion 
pictures, portraying the life 
and teachings of Christ. 


@ Teaching length, 15-20 min- 
utes. Time enough for the 
teacher to properly intro- 
duce and follow-up in guided 
Bible study classes. 


1 ® Faithfully adhering to the 
Bible. 16mm Sound, Black 
and White and Color. 


ye Complete illustrated de- 
| scriptive catalog with utili- 
zation suggestions FREE. 


| 
1364 No. Van Ness Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. | 
| 


Please send free illustrated catalogue: 
0 26 Living Bible Films 
| 1 33 Modern Inspirational Films 
Please send free calendar for 1955 corre- 


lating both film series with church emphases 
| throughout the year. 
0 Please send name of nearest franchised | 
dealer. 
Name. | 
Address2 SS Eee | 
ieciee Se Se Zone State. —_] 
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Presents 


Visual Education Fellowship 


OSCAR TARCOV 


Associate Director, 
Inter- Religious De- 
partment, Anti -De- 


famation League. 


I. Us on Sntergroup Kittie 
for the Sinn Camp 


Tus summer in church camps through- 
out the country, young people will take 
time from their play and direct their 
thoughts to one of America’s crucial prob- 
lems—intergroup relations. They will try 
to answer some “knotty” problems. Not 
the least of these will be, “Why is there 
discrimination against people who differ 
in color of skin or religion or national 
origin? What can we do to free ourselves 
of prejudice?” 

These questions are burning ones for 
our young people. Inspired by the religious 
teaching that God has made men of one 
blood, our young citizens will seek knowl- 
edge about the science of human relations. 

Alert camp leaders for these past sev- 
eral years have used a host of audio-visual 
aids in order to dramatize this issue and 
to provoke intelligent group discussion. 
Community relations agencies have pre- 
pared a wide variety of materials. For- 
tunately, these films, filmstrips, records 
and pamphlets, are uniquely suited to the 
camp situation. They call for the kind of 
informality, freedom, emotional respons- 
iveness and cooperative group participa- 
tion which exists in the camp situation, 


Unusual success in this effort to deepen 
democratitc attitude has been reported by 
church leaders who have employed these 
materials in the past in their camp pro- 
grams on intergroup relations. 


This summer, as in other summers, the 
camp leaders will show films, pass around 
booklets, introduce pictures and bring in 
special leaders to tell the story that is the 
backbone of democracy and of religious 
faith. As is shown in our accompanying 
illustration a person is a person because 
he is a creation of God’s own world and 
he gains respect and freedom as God’s 
own child. 


The following materials are a small 
sampling indicating the wide variety of 
things which young people will face as 
they develop their insights. All of these 
materials are available at nominal costs 
through the Anti-Defamation League, De- 
partment of Inter-Religious Cooperation, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 

Heritage.* 16mm, animated color 
cartoon, mm. This film shows that man’s 
democratic rights and responsibilities de- 
rive from his creation by One God. 
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To Live Together.* 16mm, B&W, 33 
min. An account of the interracial aspects 
of the first summer of an interracial camp 
sponsored by two leading Chicago com- 
munity centers. 


Rumor Clinic.* Filmstrip. A “game” that — 


has enjoyably filled an evening’s camp 
program, this strip enables the observer to 
see the-development of a rumor before his 
own eyes. 

The Rabbit Brothers by Robert Kraus. 
A humorous cartoon pamphlet ideal for 
group discussion. Reveals hatred as a sick- 
ness of the mind. 

Programming for Democracy. A catalog 
of intergroup materials. 


A Man Called Peter 


The Protestant ministry has finally been 
depicted in its ideal form in the motion 
film “A Man Called Peter.” By the time 
this is printed many persons will have at- 
tended showings in their local theaters of 
this wonderful presentation. 

Peter Marshall is shown as he lived— 
God’s own servant. But this does not 
mean that humanity and the zest for liv- 
ing were pruned from his life. Rather, as 
all of us realize after we see the film, liv- 
ing can be the best and highest and the 
most vibrant only when it is done in 
partnership with God. 

We seldom recommend an entertainment 
film. This is more than that; this the 
Protestant Christian in action. 


New Release Evaluation 
This My Son 

A black & white or color film, 30 min. 
long. Produced by Family Films for the 
Southern Baptist Radio and Television 
Commission, 1954. Available from Broad- 
man Films, Southern Baptist Book Stores, 
and some denominational publishing 
houses. Rental: B&W - $9.00; Color - 
$15.00. 

A twentieth century version of “The 
Prodigal Son,” set in a rural environment. 
A father and two sons share the responsi- 
bilities. and the profits on the “Square 
Cross Ranch.” The younger son, Steve, to 


*Evaluated in the Audio-Visual Resource Guide 
for use in Religious Education. 
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escape the boredom and drudgery of the 
farm work leaves with his share of the 
farm inheritance, and goes to the “big 
city,” the only place he can find the ex- 
citement he craves. 


After his money is spent and his so- 
called friends leave him, he finds himself 
alone in the world and dejected. Out of 
desperation he takes any kind of job to 
keep going, even working in the stock 
yards, bulldozing cattle. While there he 
sees “Square Cross” branded on a load 
of cattle and is then aware of what his 
home has to /offer. He returns home full 
of remorse and repentance. The father is 
overjoyed at his son’s return, but Don 
can not understand why his father can for- 
give Steve so readily. The film closes as 
the older brother begins to understand 
and forgive his brother. 


Helpful in understanding the implica- 
tions of the biblical story in Luke 15, 


RECOMMENDED for senior highs 
through adults to instruct in the biblical 
story. For use in church school courses 
and in worship services when dealing with 
the law of forgiveness and repentance. 
Also RECOMMENDED to motivate a 
greater loyalty to God and the Christian 
faith. 


Acting and narration are very good. 
The role of the older brothers is well por- 
trayed. It is a good modern interpretation 
of the biblical story. The film shows real- 
ism, is dramatic, and has well-timed se- 
quence of events, Its emphasis on the 
family as central has universal appeal. 
However, the story is developed a little 
too obviously, and the conversion experi- 
ence of younger brother is weak and un- 
convincing. City audiences may need some 
interpretation for their own situation. 


New Releases 


Filmstrip: The Village Path. Produced 
by the American Baptist Convention, 1955. 
Color, with manuscript. Rental: $3.00; 
sale: $5.00. Available from the Council 
on Missionary Cooperation, American Bap- 
tist Convention, 152 Madison Avenue, N. 
Y. 16, and other Baptist outlets. The sto- 
ry of Rutnam, a Baptist Bible woman who 
lives and works in some of the villages of 
South India. 


Filmstrip: A Christian Festival, Same 
producer and availability as “The Vil- 
lage Path.” Rental: $2.00; sale: $4.00. 
The story of Ram and his sister Prema 
who live in a faraway village, deep in the 
jungles of South India. 


Film: Souls in Conflict. Produced 
through the Billy Graham Organization, 
1954. 72 minutes, color, (Can be shown 
only on a Bell & Howell projector—with 
extended arms). Available from Billy Gra- 
ham Evangelistic Films, 2627 Connecticut 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 8, D. C. The 
impact of the Billy Graham crusade in 
London through the changing lives of 
two young persons. 

Look for evaluations of these new re- 
leases in forthcoming issues of the month- 
ly Evaluation Bulletins. For further in- 
formation, write: Visual Education Fel- 
lowship, National Council of Churches, 79 
East Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Sits 


| To Full-Time DIRECTORS of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: | 


Has your Life 
kept up with 


Ministers Life and 
Casualty Union... 


... even today offers a 
$6000 policy at the 
$5000 policy price! 


The home that 10 years ago sold 
for $7,500 would probably bring 
$15,000 on today’s market. In the 
decade just passed, prices of 
churches, food and cars have 
gone sky high. So has your eco- 
nomic value as the wage earner 
of your family. You may have 
had adequate life, health and ac- 
cident protection for your family 
back five, ten, or twenty years 
ago. But how much protection 
will your policies buy today? It 
will pay you to do some realistic 
thinking about your insurance 
program right now. Jt may mean 
Az the difference between 
SZAo security and hardship 
f for your loved ones. — 


Gee 


Available to Both Male 
and Female Professional 
Religious Workers 


| Insurance program 
' the times? 


Double Protection Plan 


Ministers Life and Casualty Union can bring your in- 
surance program in line with the times at the lowest 
possible cost. When it comes to life insurance, the 
MLCU Double Protection Plan provides you with 
twice the coverage at less than half the proportionate 
additional cost. For example, a man 30 years of age 
will pay $46.28 for a $2,500 Ordinary Life policy, 
and by an additional premium of $13.13 can double 
his protection, bringing it up to $5,000. (First-year 
premium only $44.33). 


Your Salesman is the Mailman 


Since 1900, MLCU has sold insurance entirely by 
mail. You benefit by saving the usual sales commis- 
sion on all types of policies—plus the fact that there 
is not one to “pressure” you into buying. Further 
saving is possible because on occupational and moral 
grounds all policy holders are preferred risks. So 
since you can qualify, act now. Send for the full story. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 


legal Reserve—Non-Assessable 


106 Minister’s Life Bldg., Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 
In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario 


Hospital, Health and Accident Policy ( ) 


Nam 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Please rush details of Double Protection Life Policy { ) 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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| 
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Books That Belong 
IN YOUR CHURCH LIBRARY 


¥ 


SPIRITUAL VALUES IN SHAKESPEARE 


by Ernest Marshall Howse 


Exploring eight of Shakespeare’s masterpieces, Dr. Howse 
vividly shows how the great poet and dramatist portrayed 
man’s relation to God and his moral order. Through Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, Richard III, Julius Caesar, 
The Merchant of Venice, and The Tempest, we see the great 
spiritual truths Shakespeare presented. $2.50 


THE EARLY CHURCH 
AND THE COMING GREAT CHURCH 
by John Knox 


An outstanding New Testament scholar offers new think- 
ing on one of the church’s most urgent problems—unity. Here 
he shows why he has concluded that creed, canon, and epis- 
copal leadership—developed in the second century—are as 
important to unity as the living spirit of the first century. 

$2.50 


WITHIN THE CHANCEL 
by Thomas A. Stafford 


The meaning and use of the chancel and its furnishings 
are made clear in this beautiful book through text, photo- 
graphs, and line drawings. Such often baffling subjects as 
lights, monograms and symbols, stained glass, flags, flowers, 
vestments, and colors are fully discussed, and the duties of 
the chancel committee are set forth. $2 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM 
IN THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 
by Thomas A. Stafford 


“157 selected symbols, judged to be the ones which evan- 
gelical churches can consistently use, are pictured in fifteen 
full-page plates, and each symbol is sufficiently explained for 
understanding and use.”—Christendom. $2.50 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 
12 Volumes 


The complete new commentary that *Uses the full texts 
of both the Revised Standard and King James versions of the 
Bible *Gathers together all that reverent scientific studies 
have discovered about the Bible *Provides the preacher, 
teacher, student—every Bible reader—with practical help in 
interpreting its truth. 


No church library can afford to be without this “greatest 
of all modern commentaries.”—Christian Century 
Now available: 


Old Testament volumes 1,2,3, and 4 
New Testament volumes 7,8,9, and 10 


Each, $8.75 
Remaining volumes to be published at half-year intervals 


A GUIDE FOR BIBLE READERS 
Harris Franklin Rall, editor 


Simple in exposition, accurate in scholarship—a rewarding 
guide for teachers, preachers, and students. 


The Books and Their Authors 
The Books of the Law, 
Walter G. Williams 
The Books of History, 
John H. Hicks 
The Prophets, 
William G. Chanter 
Poetry and Wisdom, 
Elmer A. Leslie 
The Synoptic Gospels, 
Montgomery J. Shroyer 
The Letters of Paul, 
Albert E. Barnett 
The Acts and Apocalyptic Literature, 
Edward P. Blair 


The Fourth Gospel and Later Epistles, 
John Knox 


“No better study books on the whole Bible exist. Pastors 
will find them abounding in ‘thought starters’ and lay groups 
and individuals will find them illuminating and spiritually 
helpful.”—Garrett Tower Each $1.00, paper 


. HERE I STAND 
ROLAND H. BAINTON. “An exciting biography! An invalu- 
able historical contribution!”’—Christian Century. “Easily the 
most readable Luther biography in English.”—Time $4.75 


WE GREW UP IN AMERICA 


ALICE |. HAZELTINE, compiler. Stories of their own youth as 
told by Babe Ruth, Grandma Moses, Rufus M. Jones, Katha- 
rine Cornell, W. C. Handy, Alice Marble, and 18 others. 

$2.95 


SELECTED STORIES FOR TEEN-AGERS 


ALICE |. HAZELTINE, compiler. Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 

Ralph Moody, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and Jesse Stuart are 

among the 26 authors represented in this superb anthology. 
$3.00 


CHILDREN’S STORIES TO READ OR TELL 


ALICE I. HAZELTINE, compiler. “An unusually good collec- 
tion of stories .... The kind of stories that linger in the cor- 
ners of the mind.”—Advance $2.50 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE. Bible stories from Genesis to 
Revelation beautifully and reverently retold in the light of 


present-day knowledge. $3.95 
THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
E. O. HARBIN. Fun for everyone—2,400 entertainment 
plans for all occasions. 21 big feature sections. 
Illustrated. $3.95 
POEMS FOR THE GREAT DAYS 
Compiled by THOMAS C. and ROBERT E. CLARK. S300 


poems pertinent to the festal days of the religious and patriotic 
calendar.” —Christian Century $2.50 


At All Bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 


